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ADVERTISEMENT/ 






Amovg the literary trcasuns tf a Uamed^nd vafued"^ 
friend^ Framcis Dauce^ Esq» has ken hng admired «* 
Persian manuscripts spkndidfy iUnminaied, The »«£•< 
versal language 0f pain;ting had sofar rendered it tiUd£t«> 
gihU^ th^ awr eyes had instructed us^ it mas a history 
of Utte. It tMSf at lengthy inspected hy two competent 
judges: Sir John ^ennaway^ tithose iirbgnity of man^ 
nets claims the remembrance of hisfriends^ ^%d. Major 
Ouseley^ a studious orientalist of taste. We now found 
that it contained the loves of Mkjnoun and Leila, 
whose story f told by different poets^ is as popular in the 
Eastf as the loves of Abelard and Eloisa, or those of 
Petrarch and Laura, are in the West, 

Tbb learned Af . de Cardonne, the late king of France*s 
oriental interpreter^ discovered in the royal library a copy 
of this romance^ and has given a skeleton of the story in 
the bibUothequCf &c« Jt was meant perhaps but to gra^ 
tify the curiosity of the learned j it has no exhibition of 
character^ no description of scenery, no conduct of the 
passions. But I could perceive in the simplicity of ana* 
lysis and a tale with little involution of fable^ something 
which might be made to delight the imagination„*a maniac 
and a lover I vehement genius at variance with the ten* 
dtrest domestic feelings I cherishing the social duties^ yet 
itill violating them by the fatal energy of an unhappy 



passion I the catMrpphff miffftpi^g tki;fates ofkmuttf^ 
and of all whom he loved / the local descriptions were 
susceptible oj some novelty^ In a^word^ I discovered a 
new Petrarch and Laura: but two fervid orientalists^ 
capable of more passion, more grief, and more terron^ 
Instead tf the petty soHtiSde'oJ the Vahlusaof Petrarch^ 
em krabidn desert opened ttsnum&ons horror f^ ^mtead 
cf the cold pikidiry df the itaUan taura, I have the re^ 
soUue ardor of the antbian Leil^j and instead ^ apoet^ 
so tkgant and diUcate, that his passion >»m suspect to 
have iieen only ajine ekiiimra, I have 8i Id^ei^whose Jtn- 
cifiiy every one atknowledges^ since ke t> diitricied with 
his passion/ 
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Itisina and Raymond 159. — In Alexander the Great 
and SebiUa 171.— Close 19 i. 

The fairest child of fairest mother bom, 
Love, whose soft day in listless joy was wonij 
Satiate with bliss, and in disturbed repose 
Unquiet, ruffled all his bed of rose. 
Ennui, hell's negro ! sat, and grinnlngj prest 
Her viewless iron through his heaving breast ■ 
Her dancing furies swim sdong the gloom ; 
Their lethal lips respire the azotic root^i.(/i) 

raj Azotic gas is the late term for mephiticor noTircFpixalik: air, from h™ 
greek words ngaUjing privative and life, as ttiis air dtitioja lik. Dr. lUi^-'i*- 
ic Q's medical extracts. 




His folded arms receive his bending head, 

And his light feet in heaviness are spread ; 

Nor wakesi nor sleeps, but turns a half-closed eye, 

And views imperfect things, and just can sigh. 

He plucks his pendulous wings, and, yawning, blows 

A plume in air, or twirls a leaflet rose. 

The GRACES callsi and blames the sister racei 

And sullen tells how neither is a grkce ; 

Their fingers, half in anger, pinch his cheek, 

And kiss the mak-crild, till his murmurs break. 

Haste to my mother, cried the wayward boy, 

And tell I perish with unvaried joy. 

Returnimg now, the gliding graces move, 

And lead a nymph, by bbauty sent to lovb ; 

Her feeling face, the heart's quick pulses changed ; 

Her steps, so volatile, each grace arranged ; 

Ere from her lips the harmonious words have flown, 

The graces whispered every tender tone. 

She winds round lovb with her intactile arms, 
Flies with the child, and as she wills she charms. 
She touched the morning-dews to didmonds light. 
And wove her silver threads from moons of night ; 
Her feet were powdered o'er, with stars, tis said. 
And stars, in filleUlight, adorn her head. 
Two crystal pearls her crimson mantle bears ; 
The tint a virgin's blush, the gems two virgin's tears! 
Lo I as she passes where the summer-wood 
Hangs with its leafy screens, some shadowy flood, 
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Strange hvmc sounds! each insect voice is there ; 
The piping gnat, the pittering grasshopper : 
The humming dorr, the cricket's merry glee ; 
The iNsKct-BAMDEL too, the rich-toned bee/3^ 
Her flying hand with warm illusion turns 
New earths^ new heayens^ a world where fancy burns j 
Ssuls, without ships, a shadowy sea adown. 
Builds, without hands, on clouds, a peopled town ; 
Her bloodless fights, her feasts. that know no cost, 
Her storms, whefe often wrecked, she ne'er was lost ; 
All these and more, as shift the inconstant hues^ 
The little god with itifant tremor views. 
He shakes his feathers in the wavering flight; 
Now shoots a smile, now drops a tear more light. 



fhj When then existed in this natiort a genuine vein of gotbic poetry, netare 
to the eye of the poet, presented one vast scene of magical eocbantmentt it wag 
in the age of Drayton, Johnson, and of Shakspeare. An Old hard, in describiag 
the diet of Oberon, giretUm a very appropriate band of orasidaai at his tafate. 

But all the while his eye was served. 

We cannot think his ear was starved. 

But that there was in place, to stir 

His ears, the pittering grasshopper ; 

The merry cricket, puling file, 

The piping gnat's shrill minstrelsie i 

The humming dorr, the dying swan, 

And each a chief musician. 
I copied these lines to lave an opportunity of reviving the felicitous wor^piUer. 
ing...to uQitative of the peculiar shrill and short cry of the grasshopper ; which ti 
pit, pitf pit, quickly repeated. Thi s word however is not to be found in John- 
son. I have ako introduced in the first romance another obsolete term, scaitif" 
^'»gi used by Spenser for a vagabond. We have ld!st a great many exquisite and 
t^cturetque expressions f through the dullness of our lexicographers} and have im- 
poverished the natural grac9s of our language. Some neologisms have thei' 
meriti but to revive the dead, li a greater merit. 
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Her arm soft serpented the clinging boy^ 
And her eye quivered with a finer joy. 
With laughing eyes the awakened urchia flings 
Light o*er her dazzling face his trembling wings- 
His purple lips her neck of silver prest^ 
His soft hand rovbd within her softer breast. 
Thy name!...he cries, his humid eyelids shine*** 
Thy voice is human, but thine art divine ! 

She, softly parting his incumbering wings; 
To smiling lov£ more lovely smiles she brings 
My name is fiction ; by the graces taught ; 
To love, unquiet love, by beauty brought* 
She said, and as she spoke> a rosy cloud 
Blushed o'er their forms, and shade, and silence 

shroud ! 
Through heaven's blue fields that pure caress is felt, 
A thousand colors drop, a thousand odors melt! 
O'er the thin cloud celestial eyes incline, 
(They laugh at veils, too beautifully fine !) 
His feeling wings with tender tremors move ; 
His nectared locks his glowing bosom rove* 
Their rolling eyes in lambent radiance meet, 
With circling arms, and twined voluptuous feet ; 
Love si6HED..»Heaven heard 1 And Jove delighted 

bowed, 
Olympus gazed, and shivered with the god I 
Twas in that ecstacy, that amorous trance, 
That LOVE on fictiow got the child, Rt)MAHCE/c^ 



From that blest hour on earth, the beauty gIoii?ed 
And sought with social man, her dear abode ; 
With all her uotbkr's sorcery paints each dream, 
With all her father's soul makes love the eter- 
nal theme ! * 

With her the arab at the evening's close. 
Oft soothes the way-worn traveller's repose. 
By storied love the social circle caught. 
All lean, abstracted in the charm of thought ; 
Lo ! memory pauses from the toiling past, 
The hovering bandit, and the sickening blast ; 
All, all forgot ! e'en toil neglects to rest 
When human passions touch the lonely breast ; 
Their heavy hearts, the sprightly rapture hail. 
Charming the desart wildness with..tA tale \{d) 

And oft, in Persian bowers, as evening falls, 
On TURKISH platforms, in Tartarian halls: 



^cj The senuoal hint of this aHegorf Ues in a very juvenile essay in prose, on 
romaocet, wlieie romanct is defined, tis of^ittgtf love and fiction, Tliat 
essay has been inserted in tiie Encyclopedia Britanmcay entire, without addi- 
tions, and without my I^wledge ; and I cannot but reprobate so unjust a pro> 
xcediof , In thus coopeimg a writer to become responsible for a copious article 
withottC at first consaltkg wuh him on the propriety of improving the effusions 
of his youth. 

CdJ Colonel copper, in his travels acron the Desert, says,..." I ha^« ^^^ 
than once seen the arabians on the Desert sitting around a fire, listening to their 
tales with foch attention and pleawrre, as totally to forget the fatigue *J°^* V 
ittip with which an instant before they were intirely overcome. Mr. Wo ^^ 
iiis journey to Palmyra, notices the same circumstance. «« At nigh* ^^^ ^^^^ 
* sat in a circle, drinking coflfee, &c. while one of the company ^*T^'t« extcm^^ 
by relating a piece of history on the subject of love or war, or with a» 
pore tale," " . . 

ba . . 
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In H ARAMS rich) while vexed and sad she sighSf 

Each languid queen on tissued sofas liesj 

While state-grieved visiers strike their thoughtful 

head ; 
Then, tUen they call some wild inventor's aid ; 
The assembly gather round.»with fancy's skill 
He plans his loved romancb, and all is still ! {e) 
Oft where the alrambra's gorgeous towers have 

blazedi 
The moorish dame, her pale eyes, trembling raised ; 
For there on palfreys, rich with silk and gold. 
Her Saracens their factious lances hold. 
(Fraternal wars, Granada's annals tell| 
And tendercst loves with dire remorses dwell !) 
She flies, with fainting pulse and bloodless face, 
Her lover knight, the murderer of her race I 
Granada held, with many a moorish song, 
Romances old, a mute delighted throng* 
I read and I believed l.t.in earliest youth 
Each tear was genuine and each fiction truth. (/) 



. fO In Persiai India, Tartarjr, Arabia, it has ever been one of their favorite 
.'-amusements to assemble in the serene evenings, around their tents; or on the 
platforms with which their houses are in general roofed ; or in large halls, erect- 
ed for this parpoie, in order to amuse themselves ^ith traditional narrations* 
Professed story-teUers are of early date in the East At this day, men of rank 
have generally one or more male or females among tiieir attendants, who amuse 
them and their women when melancholy and indisposed j and they are generally 
employed to lull them asleep. Richardson's dissertation on the eastern nations $ 
second edition. 

ffj The Alhamhra was a sublime specimen of saracenic architecture, com- 
bining the gigantic in its outline, and delicacy in its mii^iitcr parts. It was a 
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What festive band that yalley's echo fill, 
While half the village rushes down the hill ? 
Oh! tis THE MiNSTRSL TROOP ! wlth many a lay; 
And harpers^ jestours^ mimics, crowd the way. 
Wild artists they, of versatility ! 
Learned in l£ guay saber, and skilled in glee. 



gorgeoasmagnificenoe, of which the timid and chastised anhitecture of Greece 
can yield no sensation. It has been often described { its bath surrounded by 
flowers, and orange trees; its marble courts; its ceilings and walls incrusied 
with the most intricate fret-work, gilded and painted } its fantastic mosaic ; its 
court of colossal lions; its vast length of colonnades ; its columns of virgin mar- 
ble ; its fountains, its glittering floors, and its delicioas gardens ; these form some 
of its romantic features. 

The ** Historia dt iat guerrat Hvilts dt Granadel^ I read at an early period, 
and at a time wlien I could most ei^oy it, for I believed it to be an auttientic 
history. It is however a considerable romance, relating the civil wars of the two 
moorish factions in Spain. It is embellished with numerous romemcu antigtM ; 
tfie word romance, in Spanish and french, means ballad, of the same species of 
our rode ballads preserved is the <^ ReHqoes of ancient poetry.'' These roman- 
ces are however more elegant, and two have been translated by the editor of 
the «* Reliques.** Often on the plain before the towers of the Alhambra, must 
many a maiden have beheld the man she loved, become the destroyer of her 
race ; or her own relatives pursuing with fire and sword the fiamily of her lover. 
In composing these lines, I had in my mind one of these romances, where a ve- 
ry delicate circumstance is ingeniously conceived by the poet. In « lajiesta d» 
San Juan^^ while the moors assemble to joust in the plain before the AlhamU^, 
Xarifo and Fatima, who had not been together for some time, are at the win- 
dow of a turret. Xarifa exclaims to Fatima, sweet sister, how thou art touched 
by love ! thou wert wont to have color on thy cheek, and thou art now pale I 
thou wert wont to Ulk of our loves, and thou art now silent. Come nearer to 
the window, thou wilt see the lovely Abindarraez ; his splendid equipage, and 
his gallant au-. Fatima replies, if I am pale, it is not that I am touched with 
love i if I have lost my color, alas I have I not a just cause ? has not that Alabes 
killed my father ? pointing to a knight on the plain. 

No estoy tocada de amores 

Ni en mi^^da los tratara ; 

Si se perdio mi color 

Tengo dello justa causa, 

For la muerte de mi padre 

due aquel Alabez matara. 
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One strides a snowy steedy and waves his hand ! / 
Grave Coryphasus of a laughing band I 
Around his neck a tabor lightly flung 
Depainted fair, with gold and azure hung ; 
One thrums a harpi and one a psaltry shakes^ 
The sweet-toned vielle» the merry rebeck wakes* 
Mark the squire minstrsl with his smiling 
mein, 
And robe voluminous of kendal green; 
A virmil cincture round that verdure spread ; 
Like spring's soft rose he loves, as green and red ! 
His graceful harp dependant from his breast, 
And from its argent chain the honored wrest* 
A tabor rich, whose plates of silver bear 
The blazoned arms of many a pupil dear. 
Polished his chin, his hair refulgent glows : - 
Shine the white clasps his gorget proud that close. 
Ah view the broidered napkin's meaning art ! 
A true-love-knot, a D, and flaming heart 1 
What beauty's eye, who damian views, can err ? 
It marks him yet, poor youth ! a batch e lor !(^) 

. (i) tt guay tdbefj or the gay science, was the feliticitous expression of the 
Troubadours, to designate, what we now term, the belles Uttres\ their agree_ 
idole effusions in verse and prose. Lay is an old word signifying complaint ; 
lays were generally amatory poems of an elegiac, or querulous kind. The word 
glu, says bishop Percy, which peculiarly denoted their art, continues still in 
our language, expressive of a strong sensation of delight. The harp differed 
from the saMry or psaltry, in that the former was a stringed instrument, and the 
latter was mounted with wire. A vielU was some'thJng,like a guitar., a minstier 
OB horseback is thus described, 

Entour son col porta son tabour ' 

Depeynt d*or et ricbe asur. 



IX 

.TwAs fancy's prime J and lettered priwcis then 
Would give as monarch's, while they felt as men ; 
More dear the secret bliss which biauty gave^ 
Touched by the prayer of an harmonious slave ! 

DiviNSR fablers, warm with epic rage, 
With gorgeous legends wrought their gothic page, 
TowerS) lakes, and gardens, fays and paynims rose ; 
The fine deliriums of romantic prose. 
Oh gothic muse! each child of fancy blest, 
Drank sweet nutrition from thy milky breast ; 
To Albion's shores thy family have roved, 
And every brother genius, met and loved.(A) 

Wbat hand may dare thy sealed fountains break> 
And lost to famC} thy sleeping homers wake ? 



a learned antiquary tells me that tke squirt mitutrtl was not known among 
the early minstrels. A character of this kind however appeared at Kenelwor^ 
)}efore Qveen Dizabeth. Bishop Perqr is my authority for this description. 

His long gown of kendal green widi bis red girdle, emblematic of the spring. 
His silver tabw, in which are engraven tlie arms of those to ^s^iom he had 
taught his arts, as an affectionate remembrance i The virett is the key or screw 
with which he tuned his harp, which every squire minstrel wore, hanging by 
*< a £stt ilaggon chain of silver." Out of his bosom was s een a lappet of his nap' 
kin (or handkerchief), edged with a blue lace, and marked with a true-love4Lnot, 
a heart, and a D for Danuan^ being a batchtlor. An old writer says, ** minstrel* 
do easily win acquainUnce any where." They had indeed f^quently at their 
command tite prince's ear, and were always near bis person. ^Fontenelle, says, 
** Lesprincissis et Us plus grandes dames yjoignoient souveut liursj aveurs, EU 
Its etideni fort foibles contre les heaux espirits. 

(h) The poetical student is well acquainted with this intercourse. Ariosto 
was die father of Spenser, and Milton kept his majestic eye on the solemn Tas- 
so, and the italian bards borrowed largely of those <* gorgeous legends," those 
old romances of gothic origin, which have been the nutrhnent of the true poet 
in his youth. Milton's affection for *' these lofty fables and romances, among 
which his young feet wandered," is well known. Johnson was endiusiaiticaUy 
delighted by the old Spanish folio romance of Felixmarte of Hircaniai and otbec 



I hear a voice ! and Bourdeauz'a g^ld-haired knight, 
Laboring through clouds of duAt, sUlka beautiful in 

light ! 
Lord of lACB grace! lo wxblakd's measures swell 
The tones of sothbby's enehanting 8helh(t) 
Oh vain who deem their miracles are lies : 
Profound their seas^ and deep their pearl-beds rise ; 
And they a wholesome intellect who breathe^ 
Admire the doctrine hid with art beneath.(y) 

When ratmono broke his oath) and (&tal zeal !) 
Dared with his sword's point pierce the gate of steel ! 

romances of chivalry. Collins was bewildered amonfj their magical seductions. 
It merits ftbservaUon, that the most ancient romances were origmaUy composed 
in verse, before thfy were converted into prose ; no wonder therefore that the 
lacerated numbers of the poet have been so cherished hj the sympathy of poeti- 
cal minds. Don Ctuixote*s was a very agreeable insanity. 

(^ij Of these old romances some writers of learning and taste, liave employed 
their leisure in giving them a rejuvenescence, which has been grateful to som^ 
modern readers. In these refaceimentos Count Tf^Jian has proved eminently 
successAil. The Obtrou of Wielaitdt lately famUiarised to the english reader bf 
the version of Mr. Sothehyt is a refaccimento of the old romance of Huon of 
Bourdeauz. Wieland*s characteristic excellence, is the graceful ; and in volup- 
tuous scenery he has perhaps never been exceeded ; all his various tales and 
multiforious compositions respire exquisite delicacy, and a refined imagination. 
His genius seems elegantly described by a critic in the Monthly Revievf, who 
says of him, that ** \\\e youngest of the Graces^ not the highest of d\e Muses, be* 
sought for him of Apollo the gift cf song." 1 cannot but lament, tliat the great, 
or little personage, who gives his name to thepoem, scarcely ever appears in it* 
(j/'Ma voi, ch* avete gl' intellelti sani, 
Mirate le dottrine che s'asconde 
Sotto queste coperte alte e profonde. 

Semi. 

All the writers of these gothic fables, lest they should be considered as mere 
triflers, pretended to an allegorical meaning, concealed under the texture of 
their fable. Even Tasso was placed in a severe dilemma, to prove that his epic 
poem was a pious allegory ! it happened however sometimes that the ingenuity 
of the writer contrived to extract from his romantic adveotures soane moral de<- 
sign. Of these I have selected two as specijneiu* 



His MELusiNA tender woman ! there 
He views in marble fount, widi streariiing; hair. 
Her right hand guide a comb ; the wave's light trail 
Flashing its fine spra^ from a scalt tail ! 
With horrid force the fisht woman laves ! 
And o*er the vast saloon she dashed the spumy waves* 
Lo ! SAimoMi} sickens at the unhallowed sight. 
And starts, abhorrent of that magic rite. 
Thy fate, oh simple man ! shall lovers fear, 
And learn a woman's sic ret to revere !(A) 
Whbm macedon's paiNcs his pbrcsforsst pur* 
sued, • 

In brltish land, along the enchanted wood, 
The monarch vows, each knight In parting vows, 
One place shall only yield one night's repose. 
Till they rejoin...the adventurous king at night 
Enters the fair ssbilla's castled height. 

ft J In the old romance of Meloiina, this lorelf hlry, thongh to the world 
unknown as such, enamored of coont Raymond marries htm, but first extorts 
a solemn promise, that be will never distnib her on Saturdays. On those days 
the inferior parts of her body are metamorpnosed to that oi a mermaid, as a 
punidment for a former error. Agitated by the malicious insinuations of a 
friend, his curiosity and his jealousy one day conduct liim to the spot she retired 
to at those times. It was an obscure place, in the dungeon of the fortress. Hit 
liand stretched out, feels an iron gate oppose his pasuge ; nor can he discover a 
single chink, but at length perceives by his f oudi, a loose nail ; he places iat 
swoid in its head and screws it out Through this hole he sees Melusina, in the 
horrid form she is compelled to assume. lie repents of his faul curiosity j she 
reproaches him, and their mutual happiness is for ever lost I I must observe, 
that when this romance was written, however marvellous it appears to us, it 
was doubtless considered in that age, as an aufheaiie kistory. If any beautiful 
woman was an adept in astronomy, or distiogutshed by her sagacity and culti- 
vated mind, she was immediately reported to be 9 fairy i and if she was ugly 
or delormed, sfae was sometimes burnt as a vntck. 



The beauty lovedy and her voluptuous eyes 

Smile at his vowy and dart their witcheries. 

Wreathed by her arms, for ten revolving sunsy 

Each o'er the inconscious prince uncounted runs* 

The tenth the incantation broke ! he fliest 

And < casts one longing lingering looki and sighs** 

He meets his peersi and blames their loitering way. 

Making such little speed, since yssterday i 

But they returning from the sorcerer's soily 

Swear ten revolving suns have seen them toil ! 

Too late the prince those witching eyes would blame, 

That broke his vow, and lost ten days of fame* 

So tells the fiction, beauty's magic blaze 

Melts years to months & months dissolves to days 1 (/} 

(I) Tills adventure is related in the extensive romance of Perceforest, of 
which I have seen an edition in six folios I the title opens thus, ** The most 
elegant, delicious, melUiiuous, and delightful history of Perceforest, king of 
Great Britain, &c.*> the most ancient edition is that of 1528. The present ad- 
venture is finely narrated, but too long to be inserted here. Alexander the 
Great is accompanied by a page, who with the lady's maid, falls into the same 
mistake as his master. They enter the castle with deep wounds, and issue per- 
fectly recovered. I will give the latter part, as a specimen of the manner. 
<* When they were once out of the castle, the king said, truly Floridas, I know 
not how it lias been with me ; but certainly Sebilla is a very honorable lady, and 
very beautiful and very charming in conversation. Site, said Floridas, it is true; 
but one thing surprises me, how is it that our wounds have healed in one night j 
I thougiit at least ten or fifteen days were necessary. Truly, said the king, that 
is astonishing L..now king Alexander met Gadiffer, king of Scotland, and the 
valiant knight Le Tors. Well, said the king, have ye news of the king of Eng- 
land f ten days we have hunted him, and cannot find him out. How, said 
Alexander, did we not separate ytsterday bom each other f In God*s name^ 
said Gadif&r, wluit mtans your majesty \ it is /m days /...Have a care what you 
say, cried the king. Sire, replied Gadiifer, it is so j ask Le Tore. On my hoii« 
or, said Le Tors, the king of Scotland speaks truth. Then said the king, some 
of us are enchanted. Floridas, didst thou not think we separated yesterday f..* 
Truly, truly, your majesty, I thought so j but when I saw our wounds healed in 
one night) 1 had some suspicion that we were enchatued. 

V 
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A PUPIL wild in fancy's viewless choir, 
Such strains once touched me with diviner fire ; 
Dear lost companions ! time, too long, has stole 
From ye, through idle years, my truant soul* 
Once more jrour heights are mine ! I tread once more 
Your faery road, and build a little bower. ; 
From a delirious earth avert mine eyes, 
And dry my fruitless tears, and seek fictztzous 

skies! 
If with THB FEW these labors light may plead 
To snatch us from the populace who read ; 
Should not their taste my various page offend, 
Wanting that polish which themselves can lend, 
Not slight the, honor my weak hand shall seize. 
For TRIFLES are not trifles when they please ! 




MEJNOUN AND LEILA, 
ARABIAN PETRARCH AND LAURA. 



PART THE FIRST. 



Wher« Yemen, or Arabia the happy, borders 
on Arabia the desert, (a) among the bedoweensy 
or pastoral arabs, Ahmed Kais was a distinguish* 
ed schieck* His numerous tents were stretched 
through many a green valley, while his innume- 
rous herds told their master was now old, and in 
peace with the world. Ahmed in youth, had 
been the most enterprising and predatory adven- 
turer ; want had conducted him to opulence, and 
valor to power : but in his opulence there was 
no avarice, and in his power there was no tyran- 
ny. His former life had consisted but of two kinds 
of days, the days of council and the days of 
combat ; the hospitable man now found no other 
than festal days. Unknown to fame during his 
erratic youth, when his virtues became station- 
ary! his magnanimous soul diffused itself in thc^ 
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domestic inchantments of peace ; nor with the 
penurious feeling; of age, was he negligent of that 
creative benevolence, that prodigsditf of mind, 
which is felt by the next generation* Old as he 
was, he still planted young trees ; and, full of 
glory, he sUll sought for solitary spots to open 
new fountains* He was described by the poets 
to be bountiful as the riuns of spring, warm as 
the sun, and cheerful as the moon ; the heart of 
^hmed, they said, has espoused the whole earth, 
and when he dies she will wail in widowhood. 

Ahmed, without offspring, sighed to perpe- 
tuate himself in his descendants ; and mourned 
to think that the populous felicity his princely 
and solitary hand had created, should be dis« 
persed with his last breath. At length he had 
a son, the solitary hope of his tribe. To this 
cherished child he sought to give all that instruc- 
tion can communicate, and all that humanity can 
feel. He invited the ingenious and the learned 
to his tent. Shewing his boy to his people, he 
would exclaim. Enter, ye sages, and bring your 
instruction ; it is the only tribute we claim from 
sages ; or tell me where the prince can disco- 
ver a sage, and majesty shall prostrate itself be*- 
ibre wisdom! 

The revered name of the efiendi Lebid, the 

Persian student^ reached the ear of the arabian 

c 2 
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chiefli Lebid had choMn the tranquility c^ re^ 
tirement ; and y/htik his name became every 
where celebrated) his person was unknown. He 
might have been seated with indolent glory in 
the chair of the royal medrasseh {b) at Ispahan, 
but he preferred to interrogate nature in a sub«« 
lime solitude* In the plains of Shinaar he had 
accurately measured a degree of the great circle 
of the earth ; on the shores of the Bosphorus he 
had taught the despised inhabitants the arts of 
an invaluable fishery, and the voice of popula* 
tion broke along those solitary ^es» In be- 
nighted deserts he discovered a path for the ca* 
ravan) by the guidance of a friendly star; and 
the same eye that traced the course of a star, 
watched the growth of a fiower* He gave ta 
chymistry the alembic, which still retains its 
arabian extraction in its name* He had com- 
posed one of the moallakat, or poems sus- 
pended in the temple of Mecca, and Arabia 
was delighted by the novelty of his diction, which 
was a fine unison of picture and of melody ; it 
flowed with the cohfluent richness of the various 
tribes of Arabia ; and selecting from every dia- 
lect its felicitous expressions, he poured an in«- 
chantment over every period* He enriched the 
copiousness of the arable, by the delicacy of the 
persian> and the fire of the turldsh muse i ana 
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received the secret graces and the fine concep* 
tious of his favorite poets, a3 iron often, at« 
tracted by the load-stone, catches some particles 
of the m^netic influence ; and in touching the 
magnet becomes itself a magnet. 

Such vas the effendi Lebid, to whose persian 
. academy resorted those young arabians who were 
ambitious of acquiring persian literature, and ha- 
bituating themselves to persian urbanity. Kais, 
the son of Ahmed, proved a pupil •worthy of 
the preceptor. About the same time, and 
nearly of the same age, was there placed the 
lovely Leila, the only daughter of an emir, (c) 
Tk£ efiendi discovered in these early asso- 
ciated children that facility of disposition which 
at once characterizes genius, and a tender heart. 
Soon, without rivals in the academy, each was 
attracted to the other by a mutual admiration* 
Leila instructed herself by fondly repeating the 
lessons of Kais, and Kais taught himself to re- 
tain whatever charmed Leila. With easy grace 
the studious youth disclosed the most solemn 
truths, while the more touching and delicate 
ideas were discriminated by the quick suscep- 
tibility of Leila. They loved to mingle in the 
same tasks, and in the arts of imagination their 
gentle spirits perpetuated their finest emotions* 
^The verse of Kais treasured their most delici- 
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oua sensations; from the wild intonations of 
Leila^ he often caught the air he composed ; and 
when they united to paint the same picture, it 
teemed as if the same eye had directed the same 
hand. 

Thkt saw each other every day, and were 
only sensible to this pleasure. Their mutual 
studies became so many interchanges of tender- 
ness. Every day was contracted to a point of 
time ; months rolled away on months, and their 
passage was without a trace j a year closed, and 
they knew it but by its date. Already the first 
spark of love opened the heart of Kais ; already 
he sighed near the intendering form of Leila ; 
already he listened for her voice when she ceased 
to speak, while her soft hand, passing over his 
own, vibrated through his shivering nerves. 

Endearment was his occupation. He loved 
to consider himself as her slave, and playfully in- 
treated to be chided by her charming voice- In 
the winter, as she sat beside him, he burned the 
costly wood of aloes, and hung around perfumed 
tapers. The nails of her fingers he tinted with 
the softest blush of the rose, and drew the dark 
line of the brilliant surmeh {d) under her lids, 
which gave her eyes a shining and tremulous 
languor. He sprinkled the ottar-gul, (0 more pre- 
cious than fiuid gold^ on her tissued castan. (/)^ 
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He pounded rubies to miogle with ker rich con* 
fectiooy (g) and infused in her repast the seed 
of the poppy, that she might enjoy light sluin* 
berS} and awake with eyes luminous with i^ea- 
aure) and a glowing cheek that bore the soft 
Teatige of a soft dream* 

In summer he blended the turkiah magnifi- 
cence with the persian amenity. In his gar« 
den he had raised a fountain paved with the 
yerdurous jasper, and adorned with pillars of 
the red porphyry, and leading up the waters 
over masses of white marUe, they lightly tum- 
bled along, flinging their spray in a soft cascade* 
Near its cooling murmurs he built a pleasant kx« 
osquE. (A) The water from the fountain was 
conveyed into concha, fixed in the gilded fret« 
work of the ceiling, aiid now melodiously chimed 
along, and now SeM dashing from shell to shell* 
The columns were embellished with moral sen- 
tences from the koran ; while through the green 
trellises he had so thickly woven a living tapes- 
try of vines, of woodbines, of passion-flowers, 
and the triple-colored roses of Persia, that the 
tender pbscurity of its chastised light threw 
over the garden-pavilion something like inchant- 
ment. Often our lovers felt there the charm of 
a dieHcious reverie, amidst the flowers, the wa- 
^terii and the abades« 
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In this retreat he presented her with sherbets 
covered with snows, and flavored with the distilled 
dews of roses; and spread before her those 
pomegranates whose impalpable kernels dissolv- 
ed at the touch in a refreshing and dulcet water* 
(t) His garden exhausted the splendid year of 
the Persian fiorai and through the umbrageous 
wilderness of flowers the eye could not find a 
passage to escape* Arbors, fountains, grot^ 
toes, frui^trees, and a labyrinth of walks, were 
all thrown together in a playful confusion* 
The zephyrs there wafted a cloud of odors and 
a snow of blossoms. Beautiful spot! where» 
while the mind was occupied with meditating^ 
on some flowers and fruits, other flowers and 
fruits rose to the eye, alternating the pleasant 
thoughts* Beautiful spot ! where no other re« 
gret was known than the thought of quitting thee ! 

SsATED in the kiosqub, they would read the 
Persian tales. The tender eyes of Leila were 
sometimes for a moment fixed on Kais, while 
a warm modest suffusion colored his ingenuous 
cheek. What taste thou hast displayed, Kaisi 
would Leila say, in the composition of this deli^ 
cious scene ; and how thou charmest me with 
thy tales! thou makest my hours so pleasant! 
ah! what were life without romances and with* 
out a garden ! Indeed) Leila) would Kais replf^^ 
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I httve done fitde more tfaan borrow those Inntm 
fit>m nature} wbich to those who study notore 
she indicates. The earth has been at once my 
canvas and mj colors ; and I have made it my 
piCTUss. Where I found an amiable scenery^ 
I opened the soliciting hurariance; where, an 
imbowering shade, I placed a seat ; and where 
nature wantoned with irregular Nicies, I was 
careful not to balk the^Aarming caprice: I have 
drawn no straight lines, no formal squares, no 
smooth insipidities* The heart, Leila, daima 
one spot in this universe for its attachment ; and 
let it bean embellished garden, and rich fields of 
cotton and 4rice shall never cause me a sigtu..* 
Thou art right, Kais ; in a garden its labors are 
concealed by its pleasures, and art, which has 
touched every thing, never points its visible 
finger. The senses feel nothing but enjoyment. 
And I do think that gardens are favorable to 
lovers ; for thou may est observe how, in thy tales, 
it is ever in a garden that lovers converse with 
extreme tenderness.*.. True, replied Kais, cash- 
XEHEf the land of love, is one wondrous garden. 
It is haunted by the delicate forms of the psiri, 
< gay creatures of the element,' whose pure na- 
tures are created of odorous substances; who 
vest themselves in the lucidity of light ; adorn 
their heads with rainbow hues ; bathe in the dewa 
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^themor&ing; and touch nothing; mote g^m 
than the vapor of fragrance^ It is said, that 
should a lovely peiii suffer one drop of her am* 
brosial saliva to Ml on the earth, no human sense 
could live in the poignancy of its perfume.«.«(/) I 
-have heard much, said Leila^ of Cashmere; dost 
thou believe that the place exists ?•.• Assuredly It 
does ; but who equals Leila F I have never seen a^ 
peiri I thou knowest it is difficult to gain admit* 
tance there ; a happy man» who once did, gave 
xne this description of the paradise of love* 

THE LAND OF CASHMERE* {k) 

Beloved cashmbrb! as far as proud cat bat. 
Light fall thy t>dorous showers, thy sunlights piay {/) 
Fair earth 1 they break in hills, and scoop in vale9l 
Fair heaven i whose sparkling azure, beauty hails I 
A music wild thy wandering waters pour 
By coral banks, and many a glowing shore, (m) 
O, more than India rich, than Persia fair I 
S^lf-pleased, the infant nature, wantons there ! 

The waning earth is young in mild casrhsrb^ 
. And a soft summer lights its verdant year I 

Gorgeous their palaces, and light their domes ; 
On terraced roofs a tulip garden blooms; 
There oft, till spring, concealed, the beauties l!e> 
Then burst their ranks, and seem to burn the sky. (n) 
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•The emerald Tcrdure) light the brilliant flowers ; 
Their blue convolvoluS} a sAPPHiftx pours; 
An AMSTHTST, their purple tiolbt glows ; 
A U^azed joNquiL and a rubied rose, (a) 

So bright their pathsy the flowers enamel here; 

And light and fragrance flow along cashmsrx. 

In groves of date-trees fed the civxt race. 
And each lone vale the lovb-etei> cazels grace* 
At mom, they chace their azure butterflibS) 
And watch, in walks of flowers, their quivering 

dies, (p) 
Their mimic flutes, the KiexTZN«ALES, pro- 
voke. 
Who, as they chant within the moonlight oaky 
With ruQed feathers and delirious throat, 
Faint o'er the strain, and die along the note. 
So musical the woodlands of -cashmrrs ! 
So true their bosoms, and so true their ear! 

To wake their quiet lawns, in forests tall 
Is. beard a high cascade's romantic fall. 
While on their crisped lake the cygnet floats, 
Some drop their silken nets from gilded boats; 
Some race, some hawk, some yield their ivory oar 
To beauty's hand, an idle wave to pour; 
She, as her oars a little tumult form. 
Shrieks at her sport, and thinks the wave a storm. 

D 
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Their light om d^ah the coqI lal^ of 6A99- 

Stretched on ilHc cufthi^at, lighing fervent rhfoaet 9 
Their tender e7es some dear romance sublimes; 
They read, and loye> and call their choirs to vakft 
Sounds which can painti and motions which caa 

speak* 
Light in some nut-treoy the cashmerian youth 
Toils for his mistress there, and sings his trqtb; 
She IpokS) his garland weaving in a boweTf 
And paints her soul in every mystic flower* (f) 
The pleasant land of love is in cashmxrk* 
And nuts and Sowers. ar« all tht treasures hero* 

Who t^lls the shawled hea^iU^s of those bowera! 
£aeh day their moonlight foreheads, Teiled with 

flowers, (r) 
Their ebon tresses in fine knots intwinedt 
Or their &ir yellow locks that catch the wind^ 
Those hairy bea^is, those glowing tresses shedf 
A star of beauty round each graceful head ; 
And as each ringlet like an arrow darts. 
All feel, ail own, these plunderers of hearts* 

They lose their freedom for a lock of hair; 

A ringlet chains a captive in CAaaxBES* is) 
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A thouslkhd youthtt) ft tliousaiid damsels pair. 
Who by their tme Ittt's black eyes sweetly 

swear; (l) 
Lovely as Joseph, when he Unshed to lo?e» 
l^arm as buljeiHra sighed, the boy to prove* (n) 
Called by a kindling smile, the lover roves 
Rose-dropping bowers and citron-breathing groves ; 
Bat soon he claims a still and lone repose ; 
The quiet twilight of the curtained boughs* 

What can like beauty, solitude, endear? 

The loneliest spots are h^pieat in c ashmsrb ! 

Though many a brilliant charm adorns their noon. 
They love more dear the solitary moon$ 
Then half-breathed whispers close their kisses 

Bweetf 
And snowy, through ^e shades, their chasing feet ! 
Then bursts the inchantment round l^The wan- 
derers mark 
The shining rocks^ dim vales, and arbors dark| 
Some sit retired, ttid some in dances bounds 
While h(^low hills their silver voices sound. 
No moonlight scene to lovers is so dear. 
As when it« yellow light sleeps o'er casuvb&e* 

Tmz etfendi wais fiot insensible to the progress 
€f A passion of Which the lovers were too young 
to conceal thte seatimentf and too itmoceiit to 
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fear the indulgence* Age had not cbilkd the 
gentle soul of Lebidi he renewed a delicioas re- 
membrance of the pleasures of his youth In 
those of our lovers ; and enjoying their hai^inessi 
frequently for the remuneration of Kaist he de- 
creed a kiss from the lips of Leila. He recited 
to them the tenderest tales, where the divine 
passion of love prevailed over the sense of deatb* 
Hs thus narrated the tender story of Mesri and 
Delilah* Mesrii that affectionate youths was be- 
trothed to the lovely Delilah. They were the 
grace of the classic Schirauz; and the tender 
«hoir of Schirauz only sang of them* Already 
the rich pavilion flames ; the bower is festooned, 
and the hymeneal air has preluded> to shame 
the protraction of the half-reluctant maid. On 
their nuptial day they were sailing on the seii. 
The crimson veil of marriage covered the face 
of the maiden; the crimson veil at once tells 
the hour of joy and the blush of love, (v) Thei^ 
friendS) their parents rush to the shore : their 
choral voices resound hymns of love ; and the 
lute, and the cymbal, and the harp, melt in va- 
rieties of harmony. The dancers, toiling to the 
timbrel, bound along the shore. How the wave 
laughs joyous to the fanning gale! how the 
painted bark glides continuous on the water ! 
never was the sea so smooth, never was the 
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min M bright! ah! the Aotigs, tttt ^tAct% 
GMm I...A ithlrlpool U in the sea !...whe«ling 
tfae Sashing waves, the light bark datts Wund 
«ad !*outid, aAd drops! the lovers are in the sea! 
•••A Metid toilii to stretch the saviour hand to 
Me6ri...tala^ f the beauty floats on the distant 
WHV^s ! and the Saviour hand is stretched ! but 
Mesri turns from land! he points to his be- 
loved; he cries * Learn not the tale of love 
froln the wretch who flies his mistress in the 
hour of danger. Leave ine, and save my maid l* 
Hd meetft her iti the midst of the sea ; his arms 
embrace her on the deep ; one farewell gleam 
played on her opening eye-lids. They drink 
6ne Wave on their bridal bed ! the whole worid 
admiires the speech of Mesri. 

With such tales he nourished their youthful 
hearts, and taught them the enthusiasm of pas- 
6ion» With the aged effendi beside them, they 
would stroll to gather the first rose of spring, 
and watch its virgin and glowing bud, and gaze 
In fondness on its maturer bloom, and sigh with 
the last breath of its departing sweetness. (&;) 
With roses they wreathed the hoary head of the 
effettdi, and his dimmed eyes would then spar^- 
kle with a lambent radiance like that of youth. 
He pressed the young lovers to his heart, and 

eitclaimed, looking on Leila, Ah, to whom will' 
D 2 
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the smiliog rose-buds of thy lips give defight 1 
oh sweet branch of a tender planti for whose 
use dost thou grow? (x) Are they not mine? 
would Kab quickly reply, while his young eye& 
beamed with joy. Yes, they are mine ! are they 
not, Leila ?«*.Yea, the blushing maid replied ; 
thine and the effendi^s..».As Leila stood near 
Kais, frequently the Uoom of her complexion 
was flushed with a vermil glonvj and the effendi 
would compare the fair cheek of Leila^ as she 
stood near her lover, to the lilyi that, placed 
too near the ros^j is crimsoned by its warm re-» 
flection*. 

The mother of Leila observed that when she 
quitted the academy of the effendi) she paced 
pensively, with reluctant feet ; but on the day of 
her return, she was seen, tripping as she went, 
with opening smiles, and light steps. Leila, she 
saidy will become a celebrated student ; to me 
she brings only a silent fi>rm embellished by 
new graces.; ia the acadenvy she leaves her 
whole soul. At length the beauteous Leila 
seeme4 to pioum in the tepts of her fiither, and 
to concentrate her thoughts, sought a solitude of 
palm*trees. The cautious mother commanded 
the slaves, who accompanied her, to be yigilant 
over their mistress, even to her eyes. Ah ! the 
discovery was too easy ! all was too faithfully rc:* 
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ported to the parents of t^eila. They were told 
how the ejes of Kats were only occupied by the 
iace of Leila^ and how Leila never wandered 
from his side; and that in a magnificent kiosque 
they passed their evenings reciting romances* 
The father of Leila was a haughty emir» 
The green tuj?ban which he wore as the de- 
scendant of Fatima, was incessantly before his 
eyesj and rendered his heart obdurate. He 
heard with indignation of the affection of our 
lovers, and considered that the vulgarity of the 
blood of Ahmed was not yet purified through aa 
age of nobility. Poetry he conceived was a dia- 
bolical magic, of which though his sanctity and 
his ignorance preserved him^ from the influence^ 
he had heard was potent over the feeble heart of 
a woman. He recalled Leila; severely repriF 
manded the sufferer for cherishing an ignoble 
passion for a poet without a green turban; and 
asserting that no woman should aspire to be 
poetical : he added that terrible persian proverb 
used on these occasions, < When the hen crows 
like the cock, we must cut its throat.' (y) He 
hired a dervise to admonish her of the fate of 
an imprud^it passion, and to remind her of her 
father's green turban ; but the pompous admoni- 
tion was unfelt by the enamored beauty. The 
learned doctor was move skilled in genealogy 
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than in eloquence ; he t-eceived nt othef ttply 
than the warmest tears, which he pei*si8ted to 
say were no arguments. 

Kaxb, who adored his mistress till her |)resence 
had become a portion of his existence) and whose 
soul beat with the peculiar vehemence of genius, 
had not been long separated from Leila, when 
he found himself incapacitated to parstie his stu- 
dies. He, who, at the feet of his master, had 
stood with his hands fblded on his breast, to 
listen with revei^enct to his dictates) now voluti* 
tarily rejected the studious glories of the liie- 
drass6h. He wandered at times in his Mind, 
8lnd remembered nothing of the college but the 
affection he felt for the regent. Kb neglected 
his food ; his whole frame was debilitated, and 
at times his actions were eltravagant : as if 
awakening from a long reverie, he seemed de* 
sirous of escaping from his Aienial irritation by 
the effbtts of his corpofeal powers. The effendi 
saw, tibt withotit aiami, the energy of his pas- 
don; hilt pttls^ ttfUs licCeler&ted, his hights were 
sleepless, and his whdle frame was shaken by 
ehilly fits or glowing heats, ih the vaHation of 
his p&ssions. To mention even ^he name of 
Leila was dangeroas. He sent Kais to his father, 
and warned him of his passioh for Leila, but 
Afatned solemnly forbid the dlliance. The green- 
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turbaned emir was haughty for his descent: but 
Ahmed was haughty because he was glorious 
without nobility, and derived his renown, not 
from men extinct in their gravesi but from the 
livmg men around him. 

In Tain Ahmed forbid the passion of Kais ; 
his nights only yielded dreams of love, and his 
Toice only repeated amatory verses* £very day 
he composed some intendering poem, which 
was soon treasured in the memories of his ad« 
miring bedoweens. As he wandered among his 
tentS) he listened to the recitaUon of his own 
Teraes ; the world seemed occupied by his pas« 
sion« The name of Leila was echoed through 
a wide extent of country, and the polished poetry 
of Kais then promised the immortality it has 
since obtained* His eminence as a poet was 
known to distant tribes; and in her paternal imi- 
prisonment Leila listened with complacency to 
verses painting her beauties and resounding her 
virtues; the immortal rhymes wafted his eter- 
nal sighs, and as they were carolled by the tra- 
veller, to her the whole world seemed to be the 
witnesses of his affection* 

One of his smaller poems, composed about 
this timci was the following one, in which the 
nightingale personifies the poet; 



A PERSIAN ODE TO SPRING. 

Almond ! thy dro{is of light aft hmn^j (s) 
And the old earth «gain is young ! 
Throogb tte Uue rejoicing aky 
Oft the laughing echoes fly ! 

The western gale o'er BKAarv fiowiy 
Whispering and kissing as h^ goes ; 
Violets that weep with eyeft so blue ; 
The bent v abcibsus' languid hue ; 
The MTBTLBy in whose Terdurons glow 
Hangs a chaste tuft of downy snow ; 
The jAsMivEy from whose pallid cheeks 
Rejected lo.ve her death-tint seeks ; 
The A NEixoHR's resplendent breast) 
A virgin in a bridal Test ! 
. Sat, loitering BOsB, \rhcre hast thou been ? 
Awake thy bhishi inflame the scen« i 
Thee, all oar creeping violets eye^ 
And kiss thy feet, adore, and diet (a)^ 
Fair con<|ueror, mid thy armed train, (k) 
Assume thy diadem and reign i 
Queen, hearest thou not through every bower 
The NIGHTINGALE, thy paramour ? ^ 
Oft has he lift each leaf and sighed, 
Lo ! on his wild wing hear him chide I 

Odorous gale, where wouldsl thou rove I 
Thou bearest the incense of my love; 



Ah) cantiow 19 ber tfe«ir« ptay^ 
Thm Q'f^T mj bint form tknvijr abif* 

PINE, ibottgb UU iky graccM heady 
And wide tbjr sUtclx arms are spread^ 
Yet know mj love is bat a flower, 
And lesser graces I adore. 
Narcissus I bending 'U> the galie. 
Thou lookest disqoiMK^ate and pale ; 
How Diunt thHie eye 2 but her I weep 
Has paasion in an eye of aleepl 
Basil, thou art sweet, but soon 

The lught comes o'er thy beautlea noon $ 
i grasp thee> and the touch is death ; 
\Vithered, and gone thy fragnoit breath ! 
My mistress has a cheek and form. 
The more I touch, the more I warm ; 

1 i«eaa, mote crimson gk>w her cheeks t 
I kiss, ber t»ieath more musky breaks ! 
Ah, tell me whene my love does stray : 
Three days are lost, three da]Fs of May I 
Tia thift, O aosa, my grief renews. 

To think three days in May We lose !• • 

Ab, what were spring without the aosst 
The AOSK without the hiqutiu^alk; 

Without A crystal cup that glows 
With odjorotts wine^ this iiemal vale ! 
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And what thf bard without hit midd ? 

Li^ht of these eyes, warmth of this blood ! 
The spring«.«were but a desert shade; 

Andchoirful heaven..«a solitude! (c) 

At a solemn banquet held in the tents of 
Ahmed) to celebrate the rising geniuses of his 
tribe, and at which the effendi assisted, the chief 
presided. Although a military man, he pa- 
tronised these exercises of genius and intellectual 
combats, in which Arabia gloried. He sat on 
an elevated seat, under an umbn^ous platane, 
surrounded by the judges. On each side were 
four copious vases filled with gold and silver; 
and as he was pleased, and they approved, he 
put his hands into the vases and distributed his 
rewards in proportion to the merit of each can- 
didate* To some he conveyed a handAil of sil- 
ver for their encouragement ; to others he mea- 
sured his gold, to excite their emulation ; while 
sometimes he would rise from his seat, and 
empty, in the rapture of pleasure, an overflow- 
ing vase, (d) But when the public shouts dis- 
tingmshed Kais among his peers,' Ahmed slowly 
raised his venerable form, a tear glimmered in 
the old warrior's eye, he stroked his heard, and 
iipoke«;M.Alas, my friends 1 why do ye celebrate 
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the glory of my son? ill is the divinity of poetry 
obtiuned, if its inspired possessor is miserable in 
proportion to his glory. Ye, too cherished sen- 
sIMitiCB, whose fine point is agony ! ye dwell 
not with peace 1 Kals is indeed a nightingale^ 
and Leila his rose ; but ye have seen the min- 
strel of spring inhaling to ebriety its fragrant 
soul ; the more mellifluotts his pathetic song, 
the more his bosom leant on the piercing thorns s 
ah I he sings but to bleed, he leans but to funt s 
he 

« Dies on the aose in aromatic pain/ 

believe mei my friends, the poet, the tender 
poet, is like the rich perfume, which, the more 
it is crushed, the raiore deliciously yields its 
odors* Is Kais a superior genius? envy wiH 
darken the path of bis glory« Is it not the tree 
laxuriant in fruit at which we throw stones ?••• 
Ahmed, replied the elfendi, the glory of Yemen 
is Kais. ^fic^old him ! a herald of £i»ie arises 
to immoirraliae youp tribe. Alr^y insoribed la 
clbfli^cters of goU» hia poems are suspended on 
the C9Aba ; a»d who, having read them, shall 
dm:^ toi place his own rhymes on the saancr oo-t 
lumn ^ the people echoed, Happy, thrice happy 
Ahmed i the verses of Kais gii» grace to thy^ 
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name !...But Ahmed felt as a father, and dropt t 
another tear at the glory of his son. 

Thb acclamations of the people covered the 
declining face of Kais with one blush, but the 
pulse of his heart throbbed with a tumultuous 
sensation* That night the sensibilities of love . 
and &me gave to his bed a disturbed repose, a . 
thousand dreams. Deep in his ear yet resounded^ 
the echoes of the multitude, when the glare of 
the sun dispersed the grateful darkness, and with 
the darkness his thousand dreams. 

Thb exanimate frame of Kais had wasted in 
silence. He could no longer suffer separatian 
from Leila, and projected means -by which he 
could be admitted into her tent. Leila, he well 
knew, loved to be her own almoner, and when 
her hand relieved, her voice consoled* Misery ^ 
had sufficiently disguised his features, and me- • 
lancholy had shaded his face with a religious . 
semblance; he dressed himself in the humble 
garb of a mevleheh dervise, whose practices he . 
had learnt, and approached the tent of Leila, {e) 
To attract the attention of her slaves, he whirled - 
himself with great velocity on one foot, and held 
» red hot iron between his teeth; and sometimea 
with the neA, or traverse flute, so musically 
warbled his wild and enthusiastic noteS; that the 
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slaves soon approached him* They pitted his 
piety and admired his mnsic ; till exhausted by 
pain and fatigue, he fell on the earth, and seemed 
to faint. They raised thje prostrate dervise; and 
although they well remembered the blooming 
Kais, they knew not the desponding lover. The 
dervise said, he was more faint with his toiling 
march than his pious rite....Our mistress, sidd 
one of the slaveS) has commanded us to make 
her abode the tent of those who haye no tent...* 
Who is thy mistress ?...Hast thou not heard of 
Leiky the beloved of Kais, the son of Ahmed ? 
hia verses have resounded in thine ear, or. thou 
hast no ear for versesi...Tcll thy mistress I 
heard one singing the name of Leila in the de- 
sert as I pM9ed8...0h^ as fbr that, they are 
sung every where ; every one who has a heart» 
soon finds a memory fbr the verses of Kais« 
. Thi slaves returned with Leilay who in one 
hand held some pillau in a wooden platter, with 
: hot cakes taken from the living embers, and in 
the other a bardak of fair and gelid water. (/) 

• Presenting the alms to the pilgrim, the dervise 

• turned aside, uttering a profound sigh. Leila 
looked in his face ; she kajiw her lover, and 

'. tears hurst from her eyes*...|Iow thou art misc- 
nd)ie, oh dervise ! she exclaimed, while turning 
aside she whispered, beloved Kais I how ^^ 
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thy features altered ! thktb «ye without atretan 
of beautyt thy ^heek withbttt a shade of color ! 
•••I was perishing for due look from thee^ lie 
replied; conldst thou bat feel my fiuttering^ 
heart, how faithful its pulse ! do I not find thme 
constant ? speak, speak ! calm me inth thy 
assurance...*We are watched; Leila answered,*.* 
how terrible is thy suspicion 1 O Kais ! I have 
heard all thy verses, and thou hast all 'my sfghs. 
Proceed thy joimiey, holy dervise (she raised 
her voice) ; give a virgin thy prayers, and I will 
think of thee; tis believed the clhaste thoughts 
of virgins are acceptable to heaven as the pray- 
ers of holy men»««Jn turning away, she present- 
ed her hand fVom behmd her ; he iHipressed it 
with a fervent kiss, and departed, saying, Leila^ 
we shall soon meet again. 

Tbis stolen interview restored Kafs to blm- 
self, and he renewed bis invention in 'another 
disguise, hy which he concdved he might wgsSn 
c6nverse ^th his mistress. T^ei^ iinBy liot 
distant from her tent, a g^eeh vuHby, )^trre <he 
traveller would rest after Mthroig In its 'du'k 
*grove, where the nhining sttieamfet voHed 'lAe- 
tween banks of oieluiders and juniper sbMls. 
Kais observed at that spot, tinder ^he shade of 
an umbrageous plane^ree, at mid««dayj thfe de- 
vout miusBulman, aftnr his abUilkhw, 'irisue^iWmi 
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the g^Te, spread his carpet, prostrate himself, 
andi in < the still ^small voice' of piety, repeat 
his prayers* Here, under the luxuriant canopy 
•of the tree, he raised a temporary shed, placed 
a small stove, and dealt out his coffee to refresh 
the passenger. He spread on his table the largest 
melons and the most juicy pumpkins. All day 
our coffee-dealer tinkled a tambarine and touch- 
ed a santoor or psaltery, singing arabian songs 
.or recounting persian tales. Never yet had the 
keeper of a coffee-shed > obtained such celebrity; 
certainly no one was a finer musician. Every 
one resorted there to drink coffee, to listen to 
his verses and to his tambarine, and to express 
their surprise, how such a genius should be con- 
tent to boil coffee. Alasi every one came but 
Leila! she, Kaisat length discovered, was a cap- 
tive, and not permitted to wander from the con- 
fines of her £Bither^ tents. As soon as^ he knew 
this, he instantly lei^ his shed standing, with the 
coffee-stove and the musical instruments, affix- 
ing on it an inscription, purporting, that they 
were left for that person, who, though he might 
• not acquire the glory of a musician, wa» willing 
•to become useful in boiling good* coffee* 

NoTHiif o jrenMiined but the perilous expedient 
<^ penetrating into the very tent of Leila. Since 
his last interriew there was a gaiety in his. dis*- 
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potitibti% which now tndoced htm to •mRtme the 
chtmcter of a perfiimdr and con&etiotior* He 
filled his basket with those delieactet which 
ini|;ht aeire as bribes for the slaves of LeHa. 
He appeared at the tent. His basket wa» nicely 
arranged with perfumed wash^balls, sweet-scent- 
ed flowers, candied cit^ms, and crystal phials of 
ottar-guh The first slare he met he presented 
with a perfumed wa8h-baIL...And how many 
aspers, said she, dost thou charge for tlds ball ?••• 
It is thine for thy black eyes! Cais replied, and 
passed on*MtWhat a handsome perfonier this» 
cried the slave as she kept her eye on the wash- 
balU He met a second, whose taste was attracted 
by his fruit««fl never saw, she exclaimed, citrons 
BO enormously beautiful and so deiidoosly can- 
died; ah! ,they are not -for a slaved tooth !••• 
Take them, said Kais; I give them to Itee that 
thou mayest introduce me to the chief slave. I 
have silks. to oifor; the baz4r of Cairo hafe none 
«uch..«.I am afraid, she replied, thou art more 
handsome. than generous; but I thank thee for 
thy citrons ; I suppose thou m^nest to gain a 
•great deal by thy silks? The old slave appear- 
ed; she had a ponderous form and a hoarse 
voice; eyeing the lovely Kais, abruptly she cried, 
Whait smiling e?il briogest thou? thy handsome 
face^ thy odoriforoua essenceji} and thy candied 



citroaiy are to bewUder th« hfelirta of ydimg 
davea, but me theu abalt not pass* My ^stress 
is not of those who wanttiiypemtciodshE^Luries* 
She was proceedini;, when Kais held to her a 
phial of Schirauz-slass filled with the ottar-gui. 
The eye of the old slave glistened at the costly 
essence**./rhat is not the true essenee, she cried. 
He crushed the precious phial) and the liquid 
odor flowed about her dresS..*.Unlucky boy I she 
softly murmured, sighing as the full and fra- 
grant incense crept over her senses; her bulky 
body sunk gently to the earth, half-closing her 
swimming eyes, her quivering lips yield the 
feeble cry of a fainting voluptuary. Kais gltdes 
into the tent« (g) 

Entering he beholds l^eila ; ahe is recitirig 
aloud one of his poems, whose volume, 'cm- 
belH^ted with sotoe fslnciful arabesqiies painted 
by her own hand, lies unrolled before her. A 
fine trcnaor runs through his frame in g^ngon 
her, and it is some moments before he can find 
A voice, to continue the verse she begins. She 
starts, she turns, she views her Kassl he tells 
her all, interrupting his narrative by roatny an 
enamoring kiss. The eyeS of Kais are brilliant 
with love; but Leila trembled with sad forbdd- 
Ings, and she lamented how the ardor of genius 
had, in this instance) prevtulcd over itt sagatity. 
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BxLOvsD KaiS) she criedy tb7 gay magnlii- 
cence betrays thy humble concealment; and 
thou hast been more generous than ingenious. ••• 
But Kais in the presence of his mistress forgets 
all danger, and Leila, as her esrcs dwelt on the 
long-absent face of Kais, talked of the peril, till 
her words, in a soft €onfusion» murmured with- 
out meaning. 

Iv the mean while the slaves assemble round 
their half-fainting chief, who scarcely retains her 
senses in a reverie of odor. This last munifi- 
cence explained the mysterious liberalities of tbe 
unknown perfumer; they now recollect his feft* 
. tures, and the alarm is spread. 

The green^turbaned emir rushes into the tent* 
He views the tamable Kais supporting Leila ; 
one glance attaches their eyes. The poem, 
Leila had been reading, lies abandoned with the 
basket of perfumery. A harsh thunder breaks 
over the lovers, absorbed in passion ; it was the 
emir's voice. They awake into consciousnesss 
scarcely has the delicious phantom of happiness 
taken a form, ere it perishes I Leila shrieks ; h^ 
slender arms tremble round the neck of Kais, 
and her face conceals itself in his bosom, while 
- Kais raises a humble, yet firm regard, on ther 
emir. The green*turbaned despot at first coukb 
Qnly indicate his passion by ferocious gestures, 
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8Bd whh 'ey«B *red mth ra^e, tmd lips '^p^fenHg 
Yvithout artkHilali€»^ ^m foot vtoletitly Bfiiinked 
«t the basket of fierfameiy that lay » the fetft 4>f 
L6ila; while liis hitnd <gmapftig «he idDAiimil 
poem, tore the rbli, f>crw^r«d %iih gold dtf^t, 
aad scattered thfe perftitte^ md ittanft^d Hbtfnu- 
icr]|>t in the aiK (A) 

At length his foaming lips Iband a Tolee* Is 
it then with pei^fiiiiMs 4faat^fae ttiagtnficent &ais 
bribes? is it with a song that he deludes let sim- 
ple tirgin ? and thou hast dared to steal into the 
tent of an emir? shall the phmderer df carutans 
pdlote, with his iinpioas embraeeS) the de« 
semdant af Futivm ? spirit of Mahomet, wilt thou 
that our g^lory end in a foolish 4Bnaiden, a soul- 
lea^ b^ing^ who has gelded her 4iealrt becaase 
htt^wt is nusioal? 

^kattuA had &llc» to the ground; she^eoTOtad 
iRer ftce widi liar hand^ ^itd Iteft* ^p% teMitd 
^ %andals of her MtM. VrnptUitd^hf afinpli* 
^ Ki^tlDconscidi]^1ifoMriii«a4ifaMdf;'hut 
iMi'liii'tfr^f^igliity^aiidina'te^ iKertUdconiaiit 
^rtih lite «ofimiitg ifMifds> <bie aopplialit k^r 

dioBiUE 'vnrir ! deem lidt %hat Itiie ^passion of 
%'ihngliAer his 'been oblained^y'the inoanta- 
tloh «f i#ctrds. 'fife I yet taew ^f»i^e cadence 
to a versci onr sighs respondedi;tielieve me^ we 
^rsnciaeof'IMM^Fhb'faataBpoktonof loTe> ere 
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we loved. Our passion was not kindled by the 
lightning of a glance, nor maddened by a set of 
features; it was a pure pleasurei that we first 
caught from the perfection of mmd. Our 
thoughts mingled, and our hopes rose, ere we 
felt the distinction of sex ; and Leila was as ray 
sister, ere I loved her as my mistress. Is there 
a passion so invincible as that of love, formed 
almost id childhood? nature then adds to our in- 
clinations her own sweet habitudes ; and it be« 
comes, as it were, a double passion. And shall 
a father tear his daughter from an embrace that 
nature has made holy. ?...descendant of Fatima I 
ia humility held, to be a vice in thy race ? comes 
not the noblest race from the humblest origin ? 
the lovely, fountain of Juvencia hides not its head 
among flowers and sunshine, but amidst rushes 
and darkness* The great prophet, like myself^ 
was of an obscure birth ; and arrogance never 
marked the camel-driver* Noble emir! thy 
father was a son of peace, my father is a son pi 
war; honor wreathed thy cradle, opulence pil- 
lowed, the bed of my infancy : thou wert bom il- 
lustrious, I to become illustrious; the glory .of 
thy race devolved to thee, the glory of mine. pro- 
ceeds from me.*«*Is the difference essential? 
smile but on the son of Ahmed, and behold we 
are both illustrious. 
Thb haughty emir disdainfully glanced on 
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the pleading lover, and marking his perlbmer's 
dress, repIied)«»Decei¥er of the eye 1 thou canst 
only triumph over a voman: nor honor nor dis- 
honor proceed from the sex, who are bom only 
to' dress, to prattle, and to procreate. Robber 
of the desert 1 return, for ever return to thy 
father^ and tell hin that I have suffered thee to 
exist* 
. V^fiiLE the proud father spoke, Kais had 
gradually changed his supplicatory posture, and 
vrhen his invective closed, stood before him 
erect in dignity. He replied but by a silent 
glance so fraught with a conscious superiority, 
that the appalled despot shrunk with receding 
steps into the midst of his people. There he 
ordered to secure Leila. She lay on the ground 
abandoned to grief, and uttered a loud shriek. 
Kais turning towards her, they exchanged 
glances. Despair writhed the soft features of 
Leila; her eyes were haggard, and her arms 
stretched to her lover ; passion, pity, and indig* 
nation, struggled in the breast of Kais. . He 
grasped her hand ; once more he felt it on his 
lips. Tom from his contending arms, their eyes 
parted not, till at the extremity of the tent he 
saw her disappear, and in silent agony he for 
some tinie fixed, his eyes on that extremity, 
vratching the wavy motions of the tent, and 
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ettching everyr diuicmg shadoivrt ettty undala- 
tipn of light. Hie fixed glance was terrible ; and 
one might perceive by its ardor, and the emo- 
tions of his gestures, that he still thought he 
was conversing with the departed Leila. 

At length a slow and deep sigh heaved his 
breast. He struck with his denched hands bis 
burning temples, that throbbed as he pressed 
them ; he paced vehementl]^ ai^und the tent, 
and then pausing as if a sudden passion had 
chained his emotions, he flung himself on tiie 
ground; and there more mild, more subduedi 
more tender, he poured copious tears ; and all* 
conscious of the past scene, he again prostrated 
himself, and again stretched his suppliant hands. 
He shuddeced, as the horrid silence only return* 
ed his melancholy voice : he raised his eyes, and 
beheld himself in solitude! 

Alre AOT through the tents of the emir the fikte 
of our lovers was known. The fame of Kais ac« 
compstfiied him wherever he went, and wherever 
the poet wandered be found in his admireps, 
sympathising companions. Scarcely was the 
event known, than the public anxiety turned in^ 
tirely on their cherished bard. They assembled 
in haste, and were divided into little^ knots of 
people. Among them was an hoary travelleis 
who was distingttished by a tuft of plaited bair, 
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which) when it hung loofe» trailed oil the grauiHly 
and he wore it wrapt about his head instead of 
a turban* What was remariLable, it was not his 
own hatr^ but formed of the relics of his friends, 
from every one of whom he had affectionately, 
collected a handful of hair, which he had inter- 
woven' with his own. It was in this manner the. 
traveller had memorized their affections* (t) 

When sysr this old man spoke every one was 
sUent; and now being observed to have riie% 
the little knots of people immediately melted 
into one crowd, and assemUed around him* He 
waved his hand, and stilled their generous con^ 
fiiMon* He spoke«—Let us weep for Leila all 
our days ; for what hope awaits the daughter of 
a merciless sire ? but for Kais we must do some- 
thing more than weep ; for he is so much the 
unhappier, that he is at liberty to wander* Ah ! 
where vnll Kais wander? he will lie down in the 
stony desert, till < he forgeto himself to stone*' 
But he has all the vehemence of genius : ah, 
then, he may grow wild! kind heaven preserve 
the poet from madness 1...A hundred voices ex* 
claimed, ^ Let us hasten to Kais ! '•••Friends, con- 
tinued the venerable man, if ye crowd around 
the enthusiast, ye will seem to intrude on 
his grief ; he will gaze on ye as if ye came in 
mockery ; ye will make wildness more wild* 
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9ttdii*^4Mrl9tfMlIoua boflom of gemiit! wlim 
^ooce Its gttnerouB feelings are Injured, it becomes 
eiMpicious »nd miianthropical. Trust tne, I was 
once the compsnloo of a poet, and I have leomt 
to reverence the sorrows of divine men* Solitude 
alone soothes their sublime souls* Would yo 
hml his hurted spirit I Indulge it. Would yo 
soften his melancholy? let a friend participate it* 
Would ye console the wretchedness of the sen- 
fttive being? let him feel that there is one who 
has mAde that wretchedness his own. I am 
old, but the nerves of my heart are tender as in** 
fancy when it first receives the ambient air that 
wounds it. I too have been a poet; I too have 
had my griefs. Let me conduct the wanderer 
to the tents of his father: he will not quit me^ 
though my steps are feeble and the journey long* 
No, he will not quit me; for he shall take no 
perception of tiroes whil^ over the toiling path 
of the enthusiast my tongue shall spread its in« 
nocent deceit in discourdng of Leila and of na* 
ture, the inspirers of his verse ! 

Tbs hoary sage enters the tent. He views 
Xus on tha ground, his hands covering his face, 
his arms resting on one knee, while the othei; 
was violenitly writhed behind hipi; tprtur^ and 
despair wore ia his at;titude* The old ^?m crept 
along in silenoei and stood beforo himi Kais 
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calsed bis eyts on tlie Tevertnd £atnu He«poke 
not ; the old nan wat «iiefiU Kait aglaii cwct*' 
cd hift face mth his hands, and tAm did aaan 
fiighed. Kids looked in his face, there we 
tears in the wrinkles of his cheek* Kais atretcab- 
cd his hand to the old man, and their hands mve 
]oincd..«J[s not age spared in these mihless tents? 
said Kida. I have grief enongh to make youth 
grow old in a da|r« But what grief is thinoi to- 
nendide xnan! that can giTe to thy pithless age 
the scalding tear of youth ? 

The venerable znan repliedy^.^Kais, divine 
youUiI I am a lov^ of thy verses; often have 
thy emotions made my breast m(»*e capacious* 
And now I see thee, how must I weep for thee I 
thou kooirest Uie eyes of i^e distil not artifidal 
tears; whom has an old man to flatter? we have 
nothing more to hope : but, Alia be praised! I 
have not outlived my humanity. It is ibr KaU 
I sigh. 

Goon did man, I thank thee : neyer till now have 
I found pleasure in the sigh of an old man* Dost 
thou know where they have hurried Leila F.^The 
eyes of K^s turned wildly to the extremity of 
the tent. 

JLais, wiH thou accept the consdation of ft 
fmtemal heart? who knows not Leila ? who re- 
members not thy verses ? sokd mxach have I to 
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talk of the blooming maid* But rest not in 
these tents; thy father mourns thy absence. 
' Thou hast spoken well> said Ksus: already 
had I forgotten my father and my friends! A 
mild, subdued tone of sorrow expressed hisgra* 
titude».«Thou hast spoken veil ; it befits me not 
to rest here a helpless sufferer.*.. Waving his 
handi he rose slowly, his eyes kindled', and 
pausing as he stept along, he cried,«.«I will 
hasten to my tents; I will call three thousand 
faithful bedoweens; their sabres will fiy from 
their sheaths. . Sabres! ah I what have I said? 
Leila would never pardon the murderer of her 
lather ! the father of Lleila may spurn at the de- 
graded Kais ; for while he treats me as he treats 
Leila, shall I murmur ? love has made me like 
the sandaMree, which sheds sweetness on the 
axe that wounds it. I thank thee, oM man ; I 
will not return to my father : I will sit here^ 
contemned and abandoned* 

Indulging the rapid changes of his disorder- 
ed mind, the old man at length lured him from 
the tent of the haughty emir. He talked as he 
journeyed of Leila and his verses ; and through 
the solaced ear of Kais awoke the finest vibra- 
tions of his harmonious heart* Love and glory 
seemed to accompany the steps of the enamored 
poet. The old man one day pulled down his 
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Ie9gtbea«d hftir> 9M tctf uig him «t timtSf m be 
poMiUd at tk« intennUigkd tr^ssea^ of tdic many 
Iwtories it rc^x^mbcre^ bi», he iatreatcd a 
Jbap4iul ^m tlie locks tof Kais, that he might 
still add anotkctr r^ic to the tender memorial of 
fii<Bnd8faipM»«I hiLve iphosen, he said, a pilgrim's 
p^th in lif<ej ibecsvuse it is pleasantly diversified ; 
And I did not ^oose that the stream of my li& 
shoMld be a stagnant poo), but a river wandering 
AD atm^hin^ and in shack* The occupation of 
my jife has been to acquire the friendship of 
great and of good men; with ^very one I fojond 
some neir t^ie^t of tibe miiOd, or virtue of the 
lieart; and my intelligence wiis enlarged, and 
ff^y emoition^ becmne nior« pure* I have re« 
{Mcated my existence in that of my friend ; and I 
have preferred the passion of ^iendship to that 
of love ; for friendship can be participatedi but 
love has but one object* Friendship is a torchi 
which will Jiight other torches without wasting 
itself; but love^ like a sepulchral lamp, is ex- 
tinguished ip the solitary tomb....Kais sighed, 
an4, after a pau^e of thought, replied :•••! had a 
heart, and f. could not help loving the most love- 
}y. 3he FiLs afi amber, and I but as straw ; she 
touched xne» and I shall ever cling to her« (j) 
Thou canst not blame my affection for Leila* 
She ^ook my yoii^ig heart in her handi ^id 
r 2 
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ioikd to impress iiis mind} but the iaage cif 
L^ila} .to his yiskmaiy eye that fenu was bffil<« 
listkt in the light of (he sun, and that £onaa moved 
WMiDg the waving shadows of the mootu 

Ha could no longer support the cfe ^ai 4hc 
world. In :hts tortured sensalions, his language 
was inhuman* He called his aotter ithe wiife 
ef his father) but no relattire of lier child; aod 
he sitflily dismissed bis fiiciids, one by onei for 
capriciousi but invetorate disUfces. Sometimea 
his anger was loquacious, his taunt bitter, hia 
reparliee causttc, while at times he was c^»ti* 
nately mute ; but his 'Silence concealed not th« 
disorder of his intellect, for then the TactUatioM 
of his countenance, and the glistening and rapM 
Siovuments of his eye, expressed his frenay* 

Restless even to agony, aielanch^y even te 
ibndness, romantic even So delinum, the world 
weighed heavy on his heart ; that world he b1kn4k 
off lightly, and, in a quiet de^i^ir, stole away 
from all humanity* 

Thx full moon hung over the tent of Kais m 
a flood of light. He stole from his tent, listevH 
ing to his own footsteps. He gaaed; noUiing 
moved but the gliding shadows* In the vast u«< 
lence hearen s»id earth reposed* The moonlight 
scenery touched his melancholy heart. In its 
semi-day he views the tall tents, part Ibosted 
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evtf by te while beaais^ pall Illumined by/ ar jsdU 
lofwer light.M*Bles8Bd moon ! cried Kaisi in thy 
MposiDg light cYOPy thing is perceptible, while 
I am unperceived! sweet and tempered light i 
how thou penetratest my heart i how thou draw- 
est the tears from mine eyes ! 

Me starts; he hear& approaching sounds..** 
Tis, exclaimed the melancholy and* fanciful 
Kiusy but the zephyr kissing the reverend head 
of that tall pahn-tree that nods, while each soli^ 
tary leaf finds a voice in such a silenoe ! 

Still some footsteps disturb the visionary..*. 
They ha^e tracked me i he cried. He turned 
rounds he beholds his favorite gazel, that had 
followed him. He kisses her beautiful eyes^ he 
gazes on the sensibility of her physiognomy, he 
fioictea she sighsj and he weeps over her neck. 
Tbhoer companion! he cries, return to the 
i^andoned tent of thy master! O! thou who 
hast the eyes of Leila, pierce not my soul with 
thy intendering look; entice me not to return* 
Domestic beauty ! dwell in the hollow and green 
bosom of the valley : ah ! let not thy form of de« 
Ucate elegance) thy slender silver feet, thy dark 
brilliant eyes^ lively and timid as thou art, follow 
an exile ; for, trust me, beauty will perish with 
despair for its fellow-wanderer....Again he em- 
bmceshis mute friends 4 big tear rolled down 
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the brown forehead of the aiitelope«*««Thott weep- 
est! who weeps for Kais but his gazeU let us 
part* FI7 me! thou wert created to live the 
day of pleasure : nune has closed 1 * The ante- 
lope persisted in following the footsteps of his 
delirious master ; and they eseape from the pas- 
toral scenes of Che happy Arabia» and wander in 
the stony soil of the desM'tt 

Scarcely had the sun risen .ere the wakeful 
mother of Kais hastened, as of late accustomed, 
to her son's tent* She enters, and she shrieks* 
They fly to her from the near tents, and the ve- 
nerable Ahmed was not kmong the last* 

Miserable being ! cried the mother to Ah- 
med, behold thy son flown from thy ruthless 
austerity ! hast thou murdered my child ? yet> 
yet be kind, and send thy sabre to my bosona. 
A mother should not survive the loss of her ador- 
ed child* Alas ! all has past for me ! I bear no 
other children in my womb* Hot are. the teara 
that scorch the cheeks of a mother left without 
offspring ; but I weep not. Oh, Ahmed 1 thou 
hast given me the grief, that is not relieved by- 
tears. 

Fond, despairing woman! feebly exclaimed 
the old chief, sobbing convulsively j as the ideas 
of his own austerity, and his son's despair, fell 
on his mind like repeated concussions* He 
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tumeci aside to prajr to the propiiety bat hit ges^ 
tares only were his orisons. Tears weUed on 
ius {Mde cheeks ; and all that he was heard to-sa^ 
was» AUa! thou art ipreat I it is now m loontli I 
hsTte net seen my son! 

Airo I have watched nf son hoar bf hour! 
exclaimed the distracted mother...7e8terday, as 
I marked the moving vacancy of his eye^ sud- 
denly he uttered a scream of laughter, my heart 
died within me; and he turned to me with a bit* 
ter smile. My son ! I cried, and he turned from' 
me : he tamed from me I Rats is delirious I my 
son is lost! cruel fathers! ye have not the 
l^arls of mothers s ye have not known what It 
was to kiss the infant being that formed a part of 
your existence, that lived on your own bosom* 
Where wanders my child? give me my child!' 
lead me to.Kaisl let me- p.eAshj but let my- 
chUdUve! 

. Th ■ T convey the distracted mother to her tent ; 
while Ahmed instantly sent a messenger to the re« 
treat of the effendi* Before he tould give orders 
tp his faithful bedoweens to seek after Kais, their 
zfeal had already dispersed them in every direc* 
Gon. Ahmed now withdrew to his teat, to pre* 
serve rigid fasts and uninterrupted prayer, that 
he might win, with the gentle violence of devo* 
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tM% tbe pfophtf^ vbo seemed to ha^ tbntkmt 
bim. 

ScAftcsLT bad tbe elbndi Uitaoed to tbe mc»» 
eenger ef Abmed^ tbeD» dikBfigkg bk bends, be 
would not suffer him to conchnb the reckat of 
bia message*.^! understandf be cried^ mere tbaa 
ithou canst relate : prepare thy dromedary! He 
was silent during the journey ;. and aMieogb the 
dromedary went on with its painful galtop^ several 
timts he complained of the sbtgipiahnssa of tbe 
aninaL 

He arrives; he fiUls? ai the feet of Ahmed. 
He looks in his iace^ and gently waves his bead* 
The venerable chief understood hinu Baiains^ 
bimt he exclaimed9*«*Virtuous sage 1 speak» en*' 
lighten) but do not silently reproach*««.Alaal I 
onfy can fed for thee^fSuch a son! the flower 
9sad the sabre of my trtbe> Lcbid ! Is tbe fault 
mincy that the green*turbaned emir is no father^ 
could I mitigate the. immitigable ? I have lived 
a life of honor ; could I suffer a day of obloquy i 
as for myself^ my days are. but few; yet, if the 
cold blood that heavily creeps round my hearti 
could satiate tbe imperious emir, I would spill it 
at his feeti would he but write the contract of 
my son's nuptials with the blood of the father* 

T» aged effendi grasped Uie hand of tbe ve- 
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tenn ch]ef.««.We aret said he, both old men, but 
ve will both die for Ku8« My heart is feeble 
wwf my head is white, and my eye weeps : but 
this is not strange ; it is the fdling of the snow 
cm the hills, that maikes the streams flow* («) 



XVS OF PABT TBS ViaST. 



PART THE SECOND. 



Lit UB track the wanderings of the delirioaf 
and poetic Kais, with his constant gazel, follow- 
ing, and nerer preceding him* * He conversed 
with it untired ; his feeling heart ever wanted 
something to be kind to ; and if he had not found 
an antelope in the desert, he would have felt an 
affection for a sheltering tree* 

Poor gazel 1 cried Kats, affectionately stro- 
king its fallow back and smoothing its silverjr 
down^ thou lovest to course with me a toiling 
road ; and thy slender feet can. creep along in 
the slow steps of a man unblest* I pray thee, 
look not so pensively tender with the sweet 
seriousness of thy black eyes ; my heart is so 
full of sorrow> that thy gentle glance> in ruflOing 
it| makes it overflow* Straining his eye-balls^ 
he turns towards home: he cries,**.Cheri8hed 
valley ! I quit thee ; I hurry from thee ; I have 
madly left thee I yet, thou hast my tears* I can- 
not any more see thee, but I weep over thee. 
Oh! there I had friends, there I was loved) and 
ihere.».np\ there I could love no one* Oh! Leil«i 
Iicila! sold of my body ! I neither fly fix)m theci 
nor to thee» but I am toased in distraction. 
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Sw^t native soil! how my heart outjoarneys 
mj eye, and how it lingers about thee» while 
•very fltep removes me still farther and fiirther 
into a desert! 

1V> elude his pursuersi he had left the open 
desert und climbed among the rocks, making 
himself paths where eagles rested. As yet, mild 
in his volitions, and yet not insensible to the 
pointed flint; to the sultry thirst of his parched 
Hps ; to the rage of hunger ; and to the exhaustion 
of travel in the grey and briny sands. But 
every day his withering frame became less pe- 
netrable to the terrible elements: his feet ac- 
quired the stoniness of the rocks he trod, and 
be leaped careless, from abyss to abyss, while 
the torrid sun burnt on his naked head, and his . 
tongue, often hanging from his mouth, felt no 
thirst. Sensation in him had reached that ex- 
quisite degree of pain, in which.pain ceases to 
be felt. Deliriously he sat on the pyramid of 
some rock, where he seemed to inhabit the so- 
litude of heaven, viewing nothing but the desert 
of air. 

Yet on earth, the desert frequently was not 
a solitude. There sometimes he imagined he 
heard at distance human voices, laughing and 
mocking at him ; and oflen he raged indignant 
at their cruelty; nor seemed to know that these 
G 2 
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were tkt howlings and shrill cries of assembled 
jackallSj who during the night yielded their 
most distressful and continued tones, (n) At 
times he viewedi winging the air with a rushing 
soundi the eagles darting from the cragsi that 
soared and screeched above him ; he listened to 
the ravens hoarsely croaking, while sometimes 
the clangor of a flock of cranes, closely wedgedf 
was heard sailing in the air. When all was 
quiet, and his exhausted heart itself reposed, his 
eye would follow the changeful cameleon, that, 
sensible of its security, slowly changed its na- 
tural color, while, if Kais approached, it escaped 
with agility, varying its agita,ted body with rapid 
and tremulous hues* {o) Over the plcun, bound- 
ed on all sides by the horizon, he found no in- 
tervening object to rest on, and his eye ached 
as it passed over a level and shining waste of 
grey sand and scorched brambles. In the uni- 
form deadness of the dreary landscape, there 
was no vestige of animation ; no bird flew in the 
empty air ; no animal trod ; no lia^rd crawled 
on the earth ; and he felt himself alone in the 
universe. Yet sometimes was this sultry silence 
broken, as he listened to a troop of camels, with 
the. tinkling chimes of their bells mingled with 
the heavy hum of the drowsy songs of the dri- 
vers, and swelling in the stillness of the breeze ; 



wliile sometimesi' vi object pleasingly {dctiiiv 
esqi^e> a^arayan took new fiNins as it wound itif 
slow length along the rocks^; at times the whole 
body disaj^earedy and then gradually emerged^ 
and then was partly concealed ;. till the camels/ 
the waggon, and the trayellers, alike melted 
away in the aSrial distances. 

His nerves are shaken; his ideas/ through in- 
anition and fatigue, are confused and bewildered ; 
a fever wastes his adust frame. He grazed oh 
the pale brown herbage of the desert, with his 
gazel ; recited verses at intervals, which marked 
his unsettled emotions ; every where he seemed 
to seek destruetion, and could find it ho where* 
At his lucid intervals he examined his form and 
shuddered ; reflecting on the past, he seemed to 
have performed impossible things.; and often he 
relapsed into deliriumi while he inflected he had 
been delirious. 

MsANWHiL£ the bedoweens returned from 
the desect in. opposite directions ; and some as- 
sured that they had at times tracked the path of 
Kais, for they had perceived, the small steps of 
the gazers, slender feet, intermixed with tJiose of 
its master ; but these again they had as sudden- 
ly lo^t. The mother of ILais was. wild in her 
sorrow ; Ahmed could not support the presence 
of bis beloved mourner ; and he resolved him-r 
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tetf to winder with a band of fahlifiil foBowers 
till thtf had <fi8Corei«d die retreat of Kais* 
Enibracing the dfekli, he aaid,M.Thou an not 
a man of deqiair, and thou ahalt be buried in a 
Talkf; fiir wretches like me, a desert has a 
cfaantti for it promises deathM..The effendi press* 
ed Ids handf and| without replf ingi accompanied 
the unhappy father. 

Oaa moon had elapsed, and hitherto the old 
Ahmed had been onljr consoled by reciting pas* 
si^es from the koran, and listening as he jour* 
ne/ed, to the verses of Lebid. 

But age, grief, and fatigue, exhausted the 
frame of the venerable chie& They had noyt 
beai trarelling on the briny sands, and had not 
seen a tree or a shrub for many days $ while, 
more than once, they had observed the carcase 
of a camel, and parched adders, stiffened in 
death. Nothing was heard but their own voices ; 
nothing had life but themseIves.«..How dead is 
this earth J exclaimed Ahmed. Ah 1 if I could 
see but one living tra* (p) 

Thk air was red and fiery, and the sky spark* 
led^ and the hot sands flew about them. They 
were now the victims of the most parching 
thirst. At nfght they stretch their tunics on the 
earth, that they might be imbued by the night- 
dews ; and which, in the morning, they pressed 



to moisten their lips. Still to iexalt their suffer- 
ings in a long series of thirst, their imitated and 
tortured imaginations retailed to them the ideas 
of hursting springs and running brooks^ tUl, in 
their feverish emotions, they called out to each 
other in agony* At length they heard waters 
trickling among some whispering bulrushes* 
Delicious sound! some throw themselves on the 
earth) and some creep along on bended knqes 
among, the reeds^ andi with difficulty, collect a 
little water in a large vase. They bring the 
cooling wave to slake their old master's parched 
Inouth; his eager hftnd trembles as it holds the 
precious flraught; he bends his hoary head, and 
dashesp it to the earth: the acrid water hung in 
bitterness on his baffled lips* Both the old men 
were fainting in the hot blasts, md they adminis- 
tered to them garlic and dried grapes to revive 
4bem. iq} 

MoBK formidable terrors awoke ; the cdossal 
horrors of the desert* Columns of sand, which 
nature animated) sometimes stalked with a sub- 
Bme grandeur, and sometimes appeared to pun- 
sue them vnth celerity* With hearts coiled by 
fear, and eyes half«curious and dismayed, they 
watched these sqxarate whirlwinds* At times 
they met, they broke, and instantly the convulsed 
moantains, whose heads wiqre buried in tht 
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foaei io shadowf ^ it aeen&ed $n vaMeued spi- 
rit. A gaiel followed the (kding apparition* 

Ths trembling and pale bedoween hastened 
Io his lord, and described- the mton— •! have 
seeni he cried) a msjiiovn ! (r) 

Thou lookest as if (fafself wert bewildered, 
said Ahmed* 

PsmBAPSy my lord) I am* I am not long<»' 
liyedf be sure, for I ha?e seea a sfnrit* Twas 
on the bridge next to the sky I twas a form so 
transparent the moon-beams pierced it. The 
tones were not of earth ; they were atrial, as 
the voice of Gabriel to the prophet. A gazel 
followed* Wondrous i the spirit of a gasel ! 

Tbinb eyes are creduhms; thou saidst at 
first he was but a mejnoun. 

Tbus, true, my lord ; he is but a mejnoun ! 
how came I to think of a spirit ? yet, my lord, 
my eyes are not credulous ; my ears were wit- 
nesses to my eyes. I heard verses from the 
mejnoun; and the moon shone so sweetly I 
could not help weeping. 

Bs calm and concise....What verses didst 
thou hear ? inqmred the effendi. 

Fins and distracted verses, changing their < 
measures, always beginning, but never finishing. 
He spoke to the moon, and I looked up at the 
moon i and my ear drank every sound with such 
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ee«Ca8]r.tliat I 011I7 remember one rersei which 
describes the mejnoun himself: 

I am a saAiiK.*.bat grief has given a toici* 

All A is great 1 exclaimed the effendi. Thy 
son lives, Ahmed; and the mejnoun is Kais! 
well I remember that verse* It was but an 
image of fiction 1 and noWrdear youth ! thy ge- 
oume tears fell over thy fictitious .sorrows, eh* 
thusiast of nature! and hast thou become a 
mejnoun? has thy subtile spirit preyed on itself; 
and have thy passions, so vehement and vast, 
flpied intoidelirium I . 

Thr 'sudden discovery, oppressed Ahmedi 
his Ii|9 quivered, the color left his* blanched 
cheeks, and the word mejnoun faltered in his 
throat«i{ ^He fainted in the arms of an attendant. 

TaB affeotionate band^assemble at the foot of 
the rocks which Kais-haimted, watching^his re- 
turn in a breathless anxiety. He ean^e stalking 
over the narrow plank, followed b]r the gazel with 
st^ps as solemn^ Thie moon shone against him, 
illumining' his form, while at his back was a dark 
sky: he seemed a being not earthly and mate- 
rial. 

Goo of my fathers I exclaimed Ahmed, it is 
my son! 9ii me, my friends! let me reach him ; 
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kt m/e die at his feet. Shall I see thiS) and ahali 
I suffer existence ? 

Let nie ! replied the old effendi* feebly re- 
straininf the feeble old chieff let me lisien to 
him : if he replies not to my voices and if he 
knows not this desert, he isdelirious : if he knows 
my voicct and descends not, he is insane. (#} 

AhmkD} abruptly interrupting the effendiy 
cried,«..Follow me, faithiul bedoweens! or 1 will 
go alone ! I feel I can perform impossible things ; 
what the timid cannot conceive. I will climb, I 
will perish I his mother shall not again reproach 
me with leaving her childless ! 

The gliding shade of Kais, or Mejnoun, as we 
shall now call him, stood lower among the rocks. 
He looked down on the valley, unoonscious of its 
objects. His father started, calling on him af- 
fectionately* Kais replied not ; but, turning te 
his gazel, patted its downy back, and they both 
sat down. Mejnoun broke out into the follow- 
ing soliloquy : 

Wht were the blue heavens rolled out, and 
the earth made green, and man an unhappy 
wanderer? the storm sleeps in the blue heaven* 
the pestilence sweeps the green earth ! why is 
not the human fugitive like the fruit-tree ; m». 
luring in its cradle, diffusing its blossoms in its 
native ur, and dropping its treasures on the 
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earth that noarishesit. La! the tree lives, its 
planter protects it, his hand will medicate i^ 
his c^e will weep over it* But.idio hath planted 
thee, man, thou tree of evil growth ? are not the 
fhuts thon bearest even poisonous to the roots 
of thy being? and do not thj passions circulate 
in thf veins till they consume that existence to 
which they gave birth I iao&sh man ! thou think* 
est this world made for thee^ when all around 
thee bears the image of thy fleeting existence ! 
canst thou dissimulate this idea? lo! in the 
pleasure thou graspest thou.feelest the begin- 
nings of pain ! eternal mockery of pleasure I re* 
pose in the verdant shade, and wake with tbe 
dreling adder* Over the midnight bower, as 
they laugh, and drink ^ unpro&ned wine,' lo! 
the invisible pestilence creeps in one little houiv 
and TBig^ in their nostrils, breathing odors, and 
hangs on their lips, tinged with the liquid pur^ 
jde ! aind the morning comes, and the sun shinesi 
and the city is desolate! oh ! heaven and earth! 
was this creation made in sport? who art thou, 
the creator? 

He ceased this delirious rhapsody, and Lebid 
replied: 

This heaven, with its softened beauty before 
thee, and thou askest where is thy God ? this 
glowing earth, rejoicing with painted forms> and 
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thou canst not tntce him! At one touch was this 
web of being woven I I look arouiH} and know 
my God ; as when I examine the trices left on 
9 the sands, I perceive whether a man or an ani- 
mal has passed. Behold the Eternal's road! is 
It not one path of prodigies ? thine eye can view 
the vestiges of the divinity i 

Meditate on all around thee^ and question 
thy soul ; is it not touched by the harmonies of 
nature? but the great artist conceals himselff 
and is only viewed in his work. Art thou, theny 
not satisfied with the mild glory, so suited and 
so proportioned to thine eye? wouldst thou pc* 
netrate into the designs of the divinity ? let nuuni 
then, ride within the whirlwind, let his hands 
pour out the sunshine, and let his feet stamp cm 
the unsteady ocean. 

Incbnious only in creating thine own mkHi* 
city, it is thy^reason which renders thee nn- 
reasonable, and thy intelligence, nnint^igent; 
or rather, it is thy pride that tells thee, thy 
reason must be the reason of God, and thy Qa«- 
pacity, his power. Thou hast concluded, that 
thou art on the height of this vast chain of crea- 
tion j thou, who knowest not why the tides ebb 
and flow, how a blade of grass becomes petfecti 
and why the dead seed thou throwest in the 
earth becomes an animated being. Trust me, 



the. spirit of God is too subtile for the spirit qf 



Thxrb was one day a ss^ who sought to 
discover the essence of the godhead* He began 
at mofny and in the evening he still leant, not un- 
delighted by the charm of thought. His friend 
approached him, and softly stealing him from 
the dream of meditaUon^ ezcIaimed,..iHow long 
thou hast loitered in the garden of thy mind! 
what lovely flowers hast thou collected ?.*/rhe 
si^ replied9«uMy soul has been flying towards 
heaven, and for you and my friends I filled my 
folded robe with celestial flowers, but as I 
grasped them, for at times I thought I grasped 
them} I fainted over the too exquisite odors, and 
my folded robe fell from my relaxing hands, and 
my collected flowers are for ever dispersed l««.it 
is thus we lose ourselves in researches afler the 
secrets of God. The most curious are not the 
most knowing. Scarcely do the sages perceive 
the divinity, but death closes their lips* Yest 
believe m^ the paths of heaven are only pene« 
trated by the wings of a seraph. (/) 

And canst thou tell, despairing man! what is to 

happen to-morrow ? 
Or that which shall yet remain in obscurity t 
h2 
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Can we tid the muk ivlioie tflhin fottaM timil 

direct? 
Or him ^th whoie life dettiny shall sport? 
Can we point out him who to-morrow shtll be 

brought forth 
A lifeless corpse from his hri>itation 1 
Or him on whose brow posterttf shdl place a 

diadem? 
Who knows on this daj which we now trample 

under foot. 
What blood of heroes may have been shed ? 

MBjirbtrv listened and pausedf and still reciuv 
ring in his mind to his own situation} gare his 
thought in Terse : 

As some light wave that finds ne caha repoae» 

Still urged from rock to roek» in madness glows ; 

Lo! from the wild-infracted passage fled. 

It steals in murmurs to a desert-bed ! 

So let him fty^ whose soft and hurted mind 

Has strove with human rocka«**a world unkind ! 

LiBiD sought in his mind for some image to 
sooth the despairing mourner, and replied: 

And I have seen, believe the moral tale^ 

A rent bough wandering with the yarious gale s 
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The wailBa^g newbf Uie kn^iliiiig Tatters fly 
And seek the stream, with faded leaves to Ac ! 
Whea lol a genial earth the plant leceives, 
And o'er the jiilgrim breathes a jouth of leaTos* 
So oft some wanderer pale, whose hopeless eye 
Can see no soul-loved friends, or sees them fly; 
Has foandf ^by time or chance, new pleasures risci 
And felt the refuge sweet, of kinder skies. 

Mb/vouh listened, till, in his intense attentiony 
he ceased almost to breathe : it seemed the voice 
and the verse of Lebid. In an awful pause he 
jqipeared collecting his returning ideas. The 
Terses were consolatory, and the voice was che- 
rished. The tenderest associations of thought 
melted together at the memory of Lebid : for yet 
the hermit's heart was not dead to the emotions 
.of friendship ; the latent fires of his soul were 
but covered, and wanted but the lightest air to 
be awakened* 

SvBBLT, he exclaimed, that voice is ^le voice 
at Lebid I.^A soft shower of tears covered his 
&Ge. He leant from the rock : ki the still and 
QBwaveiing light of the moon, shone palely the 
venerable form of his friend and his master. He 
rushed down the rock, murmuring and exclaim- 
ing, in aweet and tender tonesy as he went : he 
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reachcfs the pkioi and throws himself at the feet 
of Lebid* 

Lebid stood alone : a little removed behind 
him was the silent band* The assembly was 
touched ; and a loW| tremulous murmur of sym- 
pathy just broke the stillness. They sighed at 
the view of the wan and desolated fig^ure ; it wa» 
scarcely that of humanity I of his vestments 
but a few loose remnants remained, that fluttered 
as they clung to his skeleton body ; his copious 
tresses, that still covered his shoulders, were' 
matted and clotted ; his nails had grown hard^ 
sharp) and long} and with them he had armed- 
himself to' tear the birds and the smaller prey*, 
which he hunted and fed on by a natural impulse*^ 
Hia once fine physiognomy was stained with a 
copper hue, and his expressive dark eyes looked 
now haggard) and sparkled with an incessant 
motion* 

At the feet of Lebid, Mejnoun first spoke Up*l 
Art thou like myself,' unblest, a scatterlikg, 
dropped off from the race of man, to howl along 
the desert, to sleep on dizzy precipices, and to be 
invulnerable to the thousand deaths around ? (n)- 
alas! the miserable never die! I once thought 
grief had its gangrene, it would spread and' 
kill! in parting frc«n the world let us united 
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Tium canst curse an unfeeling world, canst thou 
not? I will sit bettde thee> and I will bless thee. 
Oh ! it is long that I hare loTed a curser ! and 
I win tell thee all that has passed between Leila 
and myself; thou knowest not all ! heaven only 
knows aU ! it is a wondrous tale, old man, that 
will melt thy wintery eyes, and make thy heart, 
while it sits amidst desolatiion, beat with a hu- 
man pulse. 

Leila liTesI replied the effendi, straining 
MejnouQ to his breast : she lives to blame thee 
for deserting the tents of thy father. Yes, Leila 
lives I continued the effendi, as he thought Mej- 
noun paused, as if ckHibtftil of it. 

M«|KovH still paused ; then, with a deep sig^, 
he exclaimed in the sweetest tone, ah 1 Leila, 
Leila! 

Tat effendi continued,...and thy father lives! 

MtjNouv starting, raved in voluble passion, 
and rai>idly said :...The tents of fathers are not 
any more the tents for their children i nature is 
weary with repeating simple aiBfections, affections 
old as this anii<]^e world $ now she loves to create 
monsters, to people the world with a hideous 
race of men, and teashes fathers to be the only 
enenues of their diildren i 

Tbk iM Ahmed, hiUierto restrained by his 
attendants, struggled to get to his son, but his 
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steps trembled, and he fisU at his feet. He clung 
to his knees, and looking on himi as if his heart 
were breaking, he cried,...My son, behold thy 
poor father ! thy poor fiither ! my son, dost thou 
know thy poor father ? 

Me>nou» gazing on him with a vacant eye^ 
slowly crept away, shuddering ; and turning to 
Lebid, in a low whisper, Who is here ? who is 
he who talks of my father ? it was a cruel mockery 
to remind me of my father !..*Lebidl is my 
father coming ?««»be secret i I know to creep to 
the [unnacle of yon rock ; and if my father should, 
eome, I would laugh at him on the point of the. 
preclpice..«.He was retreating among the rocks> 
when Lebid arrested him, and exclaimed,*** 
Mejnoun I thy father calls thee ! scarcely is he 
thy father, so wasted and so wretched ! 

If my father is here, replied Mejnoan with a 
solemn accent, tell him I forgive him ! we must 
never meet* Brings he persecution even in the 
desert ? it will be short i I will say a last prayer 
to the prophet, and steal away to a glorious 
abyss! I have kept it for a last refuge ; I have at 
times felt happy when I thought me of that 
abyss ; it is hairiness to know how easily we 
can elude our persecutors often has my eye 
measured the tremendous chasm ; it i& fathom- 
less, and I despair !.«*His whole frame was now 
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i^t^ted ; a liquid fire glowed in his quick and 
▼lYid eyes ; and a terrible energy was in his 
gestures. He continued :««.Thou seest I am 
calm! sometimes I think I am mad! Leila i 
Leila! must I see every one but thee l...His 
teeth chattered ; he howled ; he stamped on the 
earth ; he tore a handful of hair from his head. 
He hastened up the rockS) and was seized by 
the bedoweens* 

Tbet placed him on a camel ; his father and 
the effendi followed. During the journey, the 
complete delirium of Mejnoun seemed to hinder 
liim from any voluntary exertiim of ideas or of 
actions : he did not appear to perceive that he 
was surrounded by people, or that he was carried 
on a camel ; stretched for hours in reverie, he 
would at times hold a self-dialogue, seeming to 
reply to what he imagined some one conversed 
witli him ; sometimes he carolled wild, tender 
verses^ and now he shrieked, and now he laughed. 
Sometimes -he attempted to rise and wander; 
but feeling himself confined by some -superior 
power, he groaned and sunk down, without dis- 
cerning the violence offered to him. 

Tht aon is not insane, observed the effendi to 
Ahmed, he Is only delirious* His soul is so pe- 
netrated with his unhappy passion, that it only 
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exists to tbat solitary concsptioiif and his ideas 
are consistent as they relate to that sole object. 
Were he a maniac, he would recog^nise us, and 
would distin^i«h the camel on which he is laid ; 
and all his voluntary actions would i»tx:eed from 
erroneous ideas ; an hallucination of the mind, 
in which he would mistake his vivid imaginations 
for existing realities. Then he would not, as 
he. does now, publicly disclose the inmost emo- 
tions of his soul; but| on the contrary, he would 
be suspicious of those who were near him, in his 
actions wary, in his designs cunning. At this 
moment we behold him insensible of the actual 
scene, and the sole object of Leila concentrating 
all his faculties and all his sensations. 

Thb old Ahmed waved his majestic heady 
and without replying,; ]|i%ed in the face of, Le- 
bid ; as if he meant, to say, To me what imports 
to know whether myi son be delirious or maniacal f 

Tbb learned ^^pn^i ; understood him, and 
continued :..Jt is tthe immortal, Darwhii,.t^,e 
nightingale of Schirauz, who, in his negarist^ny 
or gallery of pictures, with many a tender period, 
discourses of the erotic passion.. («); Since 
now we have discovered the mental hallucina- 
tion of MejnouD, it follows, oh, Ahmed i that 
his disorder is irremediable while his sensations 
are those of despair i but his malady is not in- 
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corabte) if his sensations shall be those of hope* 
Mejnoun must be united to Leila- 

Thk venerable chief clasped his hands, and 
raising them to heaven, on his murmuring lips, 
died, an orison to the prophet. 



£N1> OF PAKT TBE SECOND. 



PART THE THIRD. 



Itr the absence of her lord, and since the flight 
of her son, the mother of Mejnoun was ac« 
customed to watch in his tent. Her soul was 
attached to that abode, for it found a solemn and 
sweet pleasure amidst a scene full of her pas- 
sion* Even his empty sopha was not approached 
by her without trepidation ; his suspended robe 
her imagination would embody with his person ; 
and when she touched his instruments of music, 
and they yielded sounds she once dwelt on with 
such fond pleasure, a warm moisture filled her 
eyes, and she sighed intensely at the local re* 
collections around. 

Sue was one day watching at its entrance; 
afar she descries a cloud of dust; her heart 
bounded against her breast ; she calls to her at« 
tendants; she strains her eye to discern some 
object ; she views nothing but a moving cloud« 
Gradually the cloud seems to open ; she distin- 
guishes lances gleaming in the glancing sun- 
beams. She discerns camels. She inquires of 
all around. Does my lord return ? Her fond im- 
patience exceeded the faculty of vision. It was 
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impossible to know whether it were their own 
bedoweens, or a caravan of travellers* Some 
whose eye only passed over the surface of a vast 
indistinct body, to please their desolated mistressy 
deemed it was their own party. The troop keep 
directing their way to the tents in their valley. 
At length a precursor is viewed ; and the breath- 
less bedoween rushes into the tent, exclaiming..* 
Kais returns I and sunk at the feet of his mistress. 
Ha returns ; but to the mother of Kais the 
return of her son was painful as his absence. 
She views that cherished son led in without con- 
sciousness, and hardly with sensation. His 
drooping head rested on his bosom, while his 
haggard looks assured her he was no more sen* 
sible to his existence; even at his voice, his be- 
loved voice, she shuddewl, as it hoarsely re- 
peated, at intervals, the name of Leila. The 
old Ahmed approached his desponding wife ; he 
kissed her in silence, while his te^s fell with 
his kisses on her cheek. She looked on him in 
agony, and turned to her son, and raised her 
hands to heaven, and sunk^ fainting, into the 
arms of her lord. 

MEjNoujf is l^d on a couch of Indian slikf 
placed on a carpet of Persia* His mother suf- 
fers no one to attend him ; her own hands scat- 
ter the rose-water over his disfigured body, dis- 
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cnUngle his matted hair, perfume and curl his 
wavy tresset, vest him with a tunic of the gold- 
cloth of Cairo, and fill his goblet with the wine 
of Schirauz. As she knew he was delighted l>y 
Persian elegance, the scene was persian. His 
tent is hung with the tapestry which the needle 
painted, suspended by cords of purple silk run- 
ning through rings of silrer and gold, while 
xnusk, ambergris, and the wood of aloes breathe 
in a cloud from the censers* As he was used 
to be delighted by beautiful plants, she placed 
around his couch, in vases, some of the moat 
curious and most fragrant shrubs she could oh« 
tain ; and on the ground, on which his eyes were 
continually fixed, she strewed fresh flowers and 
sweet-scented vegetables, that it might bear 
some slight resemblvice to the earth itself in 
the spring season. She fanned him with branches 
of odorous herbs; and while the air refreshed 
him, he would sometimes yield a long-drawn 
respiration* 

Ms J NOUN at first smiled not, nor seemed con- 
scious of the devoted tenderness of his mother* 
When a tismporary pause of reason takes place, 
he considers the existing scenery as a dream, 
wjiile his own lengthened dreams he considers 
as an existing scene* He scarcely yet believes 
he has returned to his tent; he touehes his 
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mother with curiosity rather than with affbction ; 
and slowl/ paces, at times, around his tent, 
with an inquiring eye, that seems uneasy at an 
illusion. Again he relapses into a mild delirium. 

It is the philosophic friend, the venerable ef- 
fendi, who efFects what has baffled the anxiety of 
materaal inquietude. Seizing all the vacillations 
of his unsteady heart, and confirming his dubious 
ideas, he gradually restores him. ' Mejnoun one 
day made a silent motion to open his tent. Not 
without alarm the anxious mother understood 
him, and trembled, as she imagined it indicated 
his deure of again escaping from home. Cau- 
tiously she opened it a little.... A little more ! ex« 
claimed the recovering maniac in a tender tone, 
a little more I tis paradise opening, an4 scatter* 
ing its balmy airs. How vivid the verdute ! how 
cheering the blue sky I And he gazed intensely 
on the face of the country, and often sighed.... 
Rejoice ! said the effendi to the anxious mother, 
thy son will soon be restored 1 the tones of his 
voice have returned to their naturad pitch, and 
the first desire of his heart is the aspect of 
nature. Trust me, he who loves the view of na- 
ture, will not forget his mother ! 

Onb day Mejnoun fell on the neck of the ef* 
fendi, and wept over the venerable man. A deep 
respiration labored in his breasts He pressed 
I 2 
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the hand of Lebidy and in that pressare told he 
was conscious of the present scene, and half-re- 
membered the past* He first called for his mo- 
ther : he sunk at her feet. His father embraced 
htm> and a father's^ tears filled his eyes* Be- 
loved son ! he exclaimedi return not without an 
affectionate heart to thy merciless fathef: thy 
mother loved thee, and I too loved thee» yet 
have we acted differently! console me for the 
persecution thou hast suffered ; teach me to par- 
don myself! thy father's heart was once a sol- 
dier's ; tis now timid as the heart of a frightened 
child* Look mildly on an old man, who was 
once thy father : despise not Ahmed in his^ <^d 
age* If love has caused thee all thy sufferings^ 
love may remunerate thee with all thy joys* My 
son, smile but on me, and let me die in peace* 

Mejnovn, in kneeling to his father, often by 
tender gestures interrupted the humiliating lan- 
guage of affection* At length he 8aid:*«*My 
father, it is not possible I I am only restored to 
reason, to know all my wretchedness. Leila can 
never be mine* The pride of nobility has bar* 
dened the heart of the emir* Let me qi^it a 
world in which I have ceased to be useful: trust 
me, I am fitted for a hermitage ! I care not for 
the honor of my friends, and am placable to the 
insult of an enemy* What is man^ alike incapa* 
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bte of friendship or of enmity ?...0, thou desert! 
thou unahadowy waste! to me pleasant is the 
abode of thy unrelenting rocks; there I view no- 
thing of humanity » but the far heard caravan, that 
someumes passes on, like some low cloud, hang<* 
ing heavily over the earth. Yes, my father, I 
will live without Leila, but I must live in a de<* 
serti 

Such was the resolve of Mejnoun when reco«» 
vered from hi& delirium ; but allured by the hope 
of possessing Leila, while every day confimned 
the constancy of her heart, the desert receded 
from his imagination, as the world opened more 
prosperously* At first his father attempted to 
amuse his mind by continued festivals, by the 
versatility , of pleasure ; and sought to dissipate 
his passion by procuring the most beautiful 
dancing women* Every day he renewed his 
promise to apply in person to the father of Leilai 
while he slowly prepared valuable gifts to win 
the obduracy of the emir. Hope for the intem- 
perate Mejnoun opens another fountain of his 
feelings ; from a delirious despsdr, he break{» into 
a delirious joy ; he riots in futurity ; his days are 
▼owed to the festivities of pleasure^ and his nights 
to the visions of imagination. 

He was now no more sumamed MEjifouHi 
but! was called by his companions serguerdasI) 
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which iQ the penian idiom means a saonterer ; 
or literally^ one who does nothing but turn bis 
head) now on one side, and now on another. His 
eye was now intensely fixed on the pouting lip 
and the circling cop, and his ear wandered in 
the shrill joy of the pipe and the tenderness of 
the lute ; but while his cheek glowed with ani* 
mation, and the blood beat more vitally round 
his heartf at times his pulse was irreg^ar, and 
a fever breathed its unnatural heat in his veins* 
At these moments he composed anacreontics^ 
like the following one : 

A FESTIVE ODE. 

Too fondi too fond of odorous wine> 
Of woman's wanton-rolling eye, 
Of music's soul-invading sound ; 
Some cold-complexioned sage divine, 
Would cloud our pleasure-echoing sky, 
And close the laughing eye around* 

We like his heaven ; our duteous earth 
With wine as musked, as green a glade, 
Shall image forth the visioned bliss. 
Lo ! echo wakes our bower with mirth, 
While through yon roses* veiling shade 
How murmurs light the sweet- voiced kiss! 
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As the wine gurgles in the glass, 
W^ith wavering hand and dancing brain, 
Tipsjr.,.a monarch on my throne, 
I bid my numbered subjects pass ! 
Sobered.«.tis sheep that graze the plun, 
And I a camel- driver's son! {ui) 

To day the clouds' light daughter fair 

The vine's bold son in marriage blends; (x) 

To day a hundred lip^ are mine ! 

Boy ! to my love this goblet bear , 

If she her purple lip but lends 

The rim, I'll drink the kiss in wine I (7) 

Yc girls! with flo-mng steps arrange 
The enamoring labyrinth of dance ; 
And wind, and kiss, and fiy, and turn; 
And lose me in each gliding changed 
Ah I while your feathery feet advance, . 
Aim at my heart the eyes that burn ! (z) 

At length JMejnoun murmurs at the pro- 
tracted happiness, and suspects the still repeated 
promise. They observed a new change in this 
variable and too-sensitive being. Suddenly he 
quiu his gay society, his face is suffused with 
faint blushes, and his voice falters : his eyes are 
itgain cast to the earth, his bosom palpitates, he 
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refuses his meals, and, in a few weeks, a wan 
countenance betrays his nightly fevers* His 
mother, alarmed at the menaced change of his 
passions, prompts her venerable lord to the hu- 
miliation of personal intreaty ; and now, with a 
reluctance concealed in his own breast, the old 
hero hastens to the tents of the green-turbaned 
emir. 

Hi£ enters and addresses him :••• Descendant 
of Fatima ! deign to unite thy inchanting daugh* 
ter with my unliappy son : already hast thou 
heard of the long delirium of the wanderer. Ah ! 
who ever loved like Mejnoun ? behold him re- 
stored to glory? pleasure lights his splendid 
cheek; his immortal voice renews the verses 
Arabia remembers; and all our youth call for 
the union of thy rose with my nightingale. Thou 
knowest the prophet has made me a fortunate 
man; the trees I have planted live, the fountains 
I have opened were never dry. To Leila I will 
give a hundred virgins; they are the roses of our 
valley. A thousand armed bedoweens, each 
mounted on a white courser; and five hundred 
camels ; and two thousand shepherds ; these shall 
surround her tent. My soul is now meditating 
to depart, and in the flying hour of fate, little to 
me it imports whether I die on a throne or perish 
in the dust; but parental affection lives beyond 
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tbe grave ; and thou who art a father, wilt not 
be insensible to the prayer of a father. 

Such was the humble solicitation of the mag- 
nificent veteran. But the emir, whose cheek was 
scorched, and whose blood was acrid with envy, 
as he listened to the opulence of Ahmed, and 
whose obdurate heart was puffed up by the pomp 
of birth, received him with a fierce disdain; 
tauntingly reproached the spiritless father with 
the delirium of his son, and with the bitterest 
mockery an arabian gives, he added*. .imbecile 
bedoween, seest thou not that the wrong side of 
thy turban is out! {a) 

A Beep groan broke from the old Ahmed; 
twice he stroked his beard, and half unsheathed 
his scymitar ; but the thought of still further dis- 
tressing his soUi by the death of Leila's father, 
thwarted his just vengeance. He quietly sheath- 
ed his scymitar, exclaiming,...^ What sort of 
^man art thou that canst be ignorant of love?' 
thou, oh prophet! hast witnessed all! in this 
accursed tent t and my son alike have received 
eternal ignominy. The passion of glory has 
^ed away in the bosom of my son. O, love I 
thou jealous passion! that will not suffer an- 
other to abide with thee ! 

He returned home humiliated ; but, studious 
^0 conceal bis feelings from his son, this unhap- 
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py father entered bis tent with a feeble smile on 
his aged countenance* But the perspicacity of 
Mejnoun perceived the reception he had suf- 
fered ; and it pierced his soul when he reflected, 
that the intemperance of his passion had given 
dishonor to a venerable heroism, and for ever 
disturbed the slumbers of an old father's eyes. 
His soul pined: he for ever abandoned the gaie- 
ties of his convivial day, and amid the loneliest 
spots, composed the most touching gazels. (^) 
He now talked of returning to the desert. 

For the last act of piety and despatr^ his 
father proposed a pilgrimage to Mecca* It was 
a long journey for one of his age, but he would 
Qot perform the awful function by proxy : and in 
the holy house of the patriarch Abraham, he 
half-hoped to listen to the celestial whisperings 
of piteous seraphS) or at the tomb of the prophet 
to behold some miracle, operating on the intel- 
lect of his son***«I go, said the aged Ahmed; 
like the good patriarch with his son Isaac : may 
I be the sacrifice to propitiate heaven^ that has 
deserted us ! 

Thby arrive at the sanctuary ; they rcpea* 
the numerous prayers, and perform the nume- 
rous ablutions, and present the numerous offer- 
ings : they kiss the black, gold*embroidered silk, 
on the top of the sacred caaba ; reverently they 
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touch the golden gutters, and drink of the geUd 
water of the well Zemzeni) which in the arid 
toil suddenly opened for Hagar when in search 
of water for IsmaeL They pace; with the en- 
thusiasm of piety, along the numerous pircadesy 
formed hy those vast ciriumns, which suspend 
a thousand silver lamps, for ever illuminedy dim- 
ming the eye through the dread stillness with n 
religious light* They spread their carpets, and 
tremblingly prostrate themselves before the black 
stone which the angel Gabriel hewed from the 
rocks of the Cauther, whose stream rolls in hea- 
ven over beryl^beds, and whose shores are gold* 
One day Mejnoun entered the temple alcme. 
He approached the black stone, and hears from 
its opposite side the voice of his &iher fervently 
supplicating heaven, and offering his vows, that 
his son might foi^t Leila* 

MiLjrNouN heard, and the suUenness of anger» 
with the ferocity of despair, glared in his dis- 
tracted eyes* With a horrid impatience he 
strikes his temples with his clenched hands, 
while his uncertain feet scarcely enable him to 
fiy* . He crawls to a remote aisle, and flings him^ 
self on the marble floor..*. And have we come 
here, he cries, to form vows I those are not mine I 
how hateful is the voice of fathers! no, Leila^ 
they shall not seduce me! we will despair^ but 
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vdmttitili^fltfttlieni. Ttat MrflHtstrs iMf«r 
tboni Boft safer Wbt met Ivert, ki chls holy tMH- 
pie; kere, where I ieent t# f6el Hiw HffMitfr 
dknat i*e; here, i aweUr, we Me im^M I I irm 
Mm; I «m doiMf Ihlne I^.ciMy tynfkpMrf, ikfl 
tills iMNneiitt leil tbee ef tMe 6tff wiA hdptitf T it 
ie the marriegfe of despair ! and heaten is here, at 
enee, etir f>flest, atir yriints^i Ktt6 our persecutor f 

At the close 6f the daf he steals from the 
tiimple, and escapes horn Mecca* He g;aTm the 
deserty neighboring the tents of Lethi ; a watt* 
derer hi the iame paths, and in the same dell« 
lium ! more exanimate f han fMHerlf , he caniiot 
climb tfat precipitous rocks ; hnit crawls and gasps 
idong the hot briny sands« Sometimes he lies 
etretchedi and fancies he shall never agiun rise* 
His torn testment* he fastens by thorns ; his 
casual food he piclcs fi^m the earth, feeding of** 
ten on a solitary li^eard, and grasping the feints 
ing adder, curses, and rejects it. 

But nature, too friendly to despairing men^ 
ceases the Tiolenee of sufferance, when its 
operations tend to annihilation. Mejnotm btf^ 
eomes mo^e mild, fer he composes rerses: 
his tender soul attaches itself to whatever sur« 
i^oonds it, and to all that has life Che solitarj^ 
sighs. His bewildered spirit addressed itself to 
a raven in Tenies whiek the kters of this day 
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$fill rtymly wkkk •feUl g»ve JbeamifU lean to tlie 
bfUMfTifiii iuaes of the scragliO) and convey •» 
ktea4>f p»ari oD «vm to $tc imperial heart «f th€ 
9«phA. .Q««: day he appnmchtd a tree to cojof 
Ha filmdpi k aaUited bkn, b^ Jowly bending ks 
iiofiboaiiifie ibismches; he started* he toM ched tb^ 
frUi^fi, and every leaf trembled wkh animation* 
M this ailont hospitality, this visible sympathy^ 
this ^v^dearavent of senaibility, the mdanchcJy 
aonl G|f MejnojHin was louchedy and he irept be^ 
nsftth that tn^ ; but as he ptrauired thai whale 
be continned under it, the branches ditx^icd 
MMwe and mon^ he rose from the grateful shade, 
leat, in ithe hospitality it oiffered, it should intireiy 
ftOQsame its genesous virtues*— Ah 1 others may 
tXNDe as wretched as myscdf ! cried Mejnoan, and 
I woidd not deprive theasi of the consolation jof a 
sensitive tree i {c) 

Ur4S ED .by the poignancy of hmiger, be sought 
flfie day for food, and his hand JOfiAy grasped the 
terny and withered herb. He discovered a 
kinter with a iamn. He pursues the hunter, 
who, otertled by the'man-spectK} flies ; but the 
feet of Mc|aaaa were winged by de&pair, and 
tbe steps of the timid iuanter relaxed as they 
flew. He crouches, and supplicates for life ; hot 
MeJQoiin kneeled to the kneeling man-- 1 intreat 
thee, nuHh replied Mejnoun, to give me thy 
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fawn, or I perish. The hunter recorering from 
his terrors, at the mild imbecility of the roejnouii> 
claimed for the purchase the diamond on his 
£nger* Mejnoun presented it to him«««*To the 
inhabitant of a desert, said he, a fawn is well 
purchased by a diamond. Take it, and be proud ; 
let the vanity glitter among the vain ! if thou 
reachest Leila, the daughter of the emir Axnrif 
ask her who gave thee this ring ?••• Art thou Ksus ? 
inquired the hunter.»«.I was Kais, replied Mej-« 
noun in a solemn tone* The awed hunter pros- 
trated himself :«..Heaven, said he, has touched 
thy lips with celestial fire, and thy brain glowa 
with the delirium of holiness. Thy ring is a 
sainted relic ; in adversity I will kiss it ; all that 
a mejnoun wears, they say, is holy. My way is 
remote ; canst thou tell me, inhabitant of the de- 
sert, the hour of the day ?...! do not count my 
hours, replied Mejnoun, often, indeed, I look up 
to the heavens to see where the sun is; but what 
signifies to me in what part of heaven he shines^ 
since pleasure flies me at whatever point he 
touches. The hunter intreated the blessing of 
the amorous maniac, who pensively departed 
with slow steps, looking on, and leading the 
fawn. 

He had obtained the fawn to satiate the vio- 
lence of appetite; but his lifted hand having 
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redely towiiei its buddiog horns* tiieir exqui* 
jutc seosibUUy prompted tlie beaiitifiil animal to 
yUfUM. tend^ iufsoitme ciy, vhich spoke to the 
li«9rt of tkp mthmcholy mftB* Its slender 
tongue linked bi9 rtisied hftnd, and it fixed its 
£qII eyes ob ito persecutor : the view of thfe fawn 
revired the nueoiory of his constant gazel. He 
Mt down and wept over it, and thus, with a ro- 
jnaa^c sensibiUty, addressed it : 

SBA9TT of solitude ! thou whose rtkM aspect 
and delicate elegance can give even to a desert 
tiie sensation of peaces thy innocent blood pas^ 
sion never yet inflamed ; shall it distain my handv 
my hand which, only knows to caress thee? I 
vill court Ihee by afTectionate familiarities x 
ifben thou shalt know that I love tjbee, thou 
shalt lead me if thou wilt ; for peace is in thy ia* 
offensive steps.^ Uvei and console my hermit- 
path i mine shall be the delightful employment 
|o gu^d thy branchy horns from the entangling 
picket; to gaze cm thee till thou understandest 
me ; to repeat the name of Leila till thou shaft 
zemen^er it- Sweet fawn! what shade is most, 
grateful to thy briUiant eyes ? where loves thy 
slender elegance to repose? the tsil {Mne-tree^ 
from whence thou strippest the bark? or the 
wild chesnut on the mountain, to sport witli its 
provoking and polished shell ? or the manna-tree, 
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in summer mornings dropping its yellow liquid? 
or the almondt with silvery or rosaceous blos- 
soms, when its mature fruit, with gentle viol^ncef 
opens its own shield ? or the white-leared pop- 
pies, whose ^narcotic difiuses in the air if not 
culled ere the sun strikes the flowers, and taints 
the livid face of the gatherer, trembling with the 
potent opiates he breathes? trust me, if thou 
lovest the sweet poppies thou shalt have theoK 
Wilt thou lay thy soil length ak>ng in the cot- 
ton-field I beware, dear fawn, of the fatal gulbad 
samouYy whose flowers poison the wind ; and let me 
solicitously deter thy innocence from the kcrztkrej 
that hypocrite of the forest, whose boughs are 
covered with roses, but whose deleterious dewS| 
while they sparkle on, blasta the earth that re- 
ceives them, {d) 

Thus conversed the fanciful Mejnoun with 
his fawn. Society not wanting in his solitude, 
it renewed his gentlest emotions, and a fawn 
could tame the desperate man. To refresh liis 
fawn, be oflen eluded the brazen sky and tlie 
thirsty sands, and stole to the green borders of 
Persia, stretching himself on the flowers that 
richly clothe that vernal soil, while the fawn 
gamboled among the beda of tulips, anemones, 
and jonquils, (d) 

Ih this second flight to the desert his retreat 
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bad been undtscovered.tiH he met the Kunteri 
who, hastening to Leila, for the promise given 
to a mejnoun he considered as a point of relir 
gion, acquainted her with his abode. The dis- 
consolate maiden could not resist the desire of , 
visiting her lover and her maniac, and, with a 
confidential slave, contrived to escape, for a 
ahort time>on horses procured in haste* 

Arrived in. the desert> they soon became 
faint in the hot blasts. As they passed by 
murky and projecting rocks, piled in awful 
masses, the skies were frequently hid from their 
eyes, till the landscape suddenly opened on all 
sides its immense horizon. In the ever-shifting 
sands their track was frequently lost, and then 
they were only guided by a number of pillars 
erected across the plain in sight of each other, (f) 
The sand reverberated the beams of the sun; no 
breeze refreshed, no shade sheltered, while in 
the vast glare of light that dazzled their aching 
eyes, they held a fan of painted feathers before 
their faces ; but their horses slowly proceeded^ 
as the briny sand scorched their hoofs, (g) At 
length they discovered an arch hewed in a rock, 
from whose cleft jutted out a young laurel-tree. 
Here they sat some time, till the slave suddenly 
exclaimed. Behold ! and pointing to one side of 
the rock> whiqh had been polished into smooth* 
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iMiSf Leila rleved her porttait. He titet hevs I 
•he crieiL Perbaps nott fcpUed the slafei per* 
haps thf portndt k esgiavtM on etitrf rock. 

TaatE hoars had elapeedy and Mcjooun ap# 
pearcd not. The slare aruledy often repeadn^ 
aloudy unhappy Leila i A fium appeared as she 
pronounced the name. They wondered, aa they 
heard a shrill hoarse voicey rocifiratingi Leila# 
Leila! the fawn dbappeared. The person who 
had called was in the narrow paths among the 
precipices, and was heard to say. What induced 
thee, my beloved, to quit me so suddenly this 
evening; ^'.Tis Mejnoanl exclaimed (he agi- 
tated Leila : support me, I pray thee, I am sick 
at heart. She sunk into the arms of the slave* 
The wan form of Mejnoun approached; he 
perceives two fiimales ; he recognizes Leila ; 
he loses his voice; a quick suffusion flushed 
and died away on his pallid countencuice ; a 
fidnt light glistened in his eyes ; he bends on 
tottering knees ; he would embrace Leila, but 
fiUls before her in extreme debility* 

He creeps to her tremulously ; he grasps her 
knees ; he rises, he presses her in bis arma* 
He rests bis eyes on her face till the reoovering 
beauty returns his glances ; inarticulate sounds 
murmur on their lips ; and. they touch and 
tremble* 
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' Vision of the earth! exclumed the delirious 
Mejnoun, canst thou deceive ine with substan- 
tial forms ? I live on deliriously I my life is but 
a protracted dream. Breathing form ! hast thou 
not a voice ? tell me^ quickly tell me^ art thou in« 
deed Leila ? 

I AM thy Leilai oh Mejnoun! thus to meet thee* 
I steal from my father's tents to tell thee how I 
lore thee ; to win thee from thy solitude ; and to 
hear those songs thou hast composed on myself 
resounding through Arabia. Ah! beneath my 
hand how thy heart palpitates! sweet love! look 
not BO wildly on me 1 thou art so woe-be-gone ! 
O I thou who art called Mejnoun, it is for me 
that sad) that sweet, that sainted name is thine ! 
She broke into a full gush of tears* 

She ceased, yet Mejnoun seemed still listen* 
iog to her voice....Tis surely the voice of Leila! 
be said in a solemn tone* We meet not as here- 
tofore ! but never sounded thy accents sweeter 
than in this desert. Formerly we trod on a si- 
lent carpet, and sat in a pleasant kiosque, while 
the jessamines and roses prodigally wasted their 
aromatic souls in the air we breathed. All then, 
my love, wasted about us ; and above all, Leila, 
we wasted our hours* O i had we then forgotten 
we had fathers ! we might have lived in this de- 
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seit»i«klw« should 1i9neitfiidJi«wj I no: I will 
not Uiiok of b^ppiocMt tjt will make me madi £ar 
9fte, then, ba^t tliou trodden on the T4)rrhiag 
MHidS) And feit the lM*astfn skies nf a desert ! ro* 
maatic mnidi I ihsnk tiiee. Likiest thou this 
perilous assignation ? be cautious^ girl; thef« is 
temerity in thy nttem^ I have aoen thye cf e of 
tlie wild Uon glare aske ptiirrf on; fctiear ao^ 
bene are no ftthera. AJi I if tfaoo VQuldst he» 
f»me the tenant of this dBaefft» then would tkit 
briers be «re9t as tb( wild eglantine, and iha 
hot sands ao&ooth as the silken carpet 1 

The bewildered air^ and theunstcadfrthoiiglita 
(Ot Mejnoun, aisrmed I^eila, and she turned ai* 
iently to tbe slave« Tbey bad baoujglit some 
provisions in a pannier.— MTUI my locidf cited 
the slavt) repose} and taste nur refreshments? 
Mutiety and fatigue have been moi« sidtry to ui 
tb<A the dfsert ; nor has my mtatness «ipen«4 
but one pomegranate since aun-«se«M.Dear liej^ 
noun 1 said {^a with ker fascinating smiki our 
l»our is ahost; $hMre in these meats asid these 
fruits f restore thyseU^ ray k>vel.«.Uis hand woui 
jMded in her own, and she ga^e it the tendemat 
pressure* That long-lost sensation returning to 
bis sonif bis sympathetie nerves repeated erne* 
tions that memory had oimaat foi^olftent lie 
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sighed ; tears starf cd hi bis eyes ; he klisod her 
baiid^ be ^ftiiedy and 8aid,«..Lc}l«9 beheld me 
what I otiee was, behoM thy Kais t 

TsET sat down ; the skre spread the iraiieHn 
refection ; eoosisting of pomegranates, alid wate»- 
mekme, and plitachib-nuts, and ▼arious^eoiered 
grapes, with plates of riee and the flesh of goats* 
She htfd idso brought the cooling tamai^ndsi, fo 
express in their beverage; but the bardaks of 
water she had broken in her haste, and she loudly 
lanterned ^e want of a sherbet.r.rirhou art the 
first, luxurious girl ! cried Mejuoun^ who ever 
mourned for a sherbet m a desert : thou art but 
young in misery !.««Eagerly grasping a handful 
of fresh flowers which she had also brotight, and 
sighing as the odors reached him, he said,...The 
scent of flowers from the hand of one we love^ 
Leila, how delicious to the hermit hi a desert, 
who has almost forgotten how flowers smell when 
they are given to us by a friend I...Leila dropt a 
tear, and Mejnoun caught the living pearl on a 
rose, and kissed it off the leaf. 

Im their rambling conversation they tnade 
more questions than they could form answersi 
and the last hoilr of this romantic visit was Co 
cloae. The naoon shone in its mid path, and 
the crystal light warned the slave to commence 
ll|etr siiadowy jo«ni«y« The lo^er s^ i^mhided 
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•f the tim«, were alike unvilltng to separale. 
They sat retired, and every time the slare came 
to them, she was remanded back; every time she 
saw the long-languishing looks cheir eyes ming- 
led $ but in the eyes of Leila the tears sufihsed 
their brilliancy) and they shone like moonlight in 
the water. At length she cried^.«My mistress 
will perish in the blaze of the sun ; consider, my 
lord, we came but on horses, and I am sure they 
will die in the sandy waste, and drop us in the 
desert : my lord, my lord 2 we maidens cannot 
live like hermits 1 

Rousao by the clamors of the slare, Mejnoun 
sustained Leila, he looked on the moon and saw 
it declining in its blue path.«..How shall I live 
after this 1 he cried : yet let us haste ; I will 
conduct thee to the borders of the desert. Per- 
fection of beauty, peri of my soul! when we 
agHin meet, 1 shall open for thee the silver gate 
of paradise 1 

Thet proceeded slowly on their journey, till 
the slave again exclaimed,.*.Ah ! look, my- lord! 
she pointed to the moon; it waB almost e%* 
tinguishedf and glided away on the verge of. the 
sky* Mejnoun reluctantly hurried on ; and now 
they reached the borders of the desert, and stop* 
ped to take a last farewell. The dawn already 
peei:ed above the horizon with its argent white- 
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nessi imd the sun now threw an amber-ttrealty 
and was on the p<Mnt of coloring the heaven 
vith its Termllion ; part of the mountains before 
tiiem had the purple hue of the half-illumined 
Bight-shadows. They gaze on the beamless 
sun|; they kneel before the soul of the universe; 
aQd« clasping their hands. Vow an eternal pas*- 
sion. LieUa supplicates for his return to his fa- 
ther's tents..-NO) reined Mejnouns I will not 
live where our ^tliers live !••• Voiceless they em- 
brace, slowly they part, quickly they return : now 
afar, they wave their handsi and Mejnoun gazed 
on Leila till her figure melted in the air, and 
seemed a speck to his eye* 

Alonk, after this interview, for the first time 
he perceived the horrors of the desert. ' Habit 
had softened the aspect of the surrounding ter« 
rors ; despair had even endeared them ; but the 
£ital presence of the object in which all his pas- 
uons centered) again convulsed the volcano of 
his heart. At times he thought to pursue hei^t 
to detain her, to plunge into one abyss, and to 
find together an eternal rest. His frame betrays 
the rapid volitions of his heart ; flashes of heat 
are succeeded by chilly fits ; thoughts ofiuscate 
thoughts ; he returns to the spot whence Leila 
departed. He runs along the sands ; his voice 
howls and shrieks ; he tears up the trees by their 
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rjMl9> and IKttgt thtm ia thftair;heimme«the 
wi]4 unimaU, and satiates the anger ctf hi» smd 
in their murders ; be rejdces to make the desert 
more desert* He tears awa^r the yovtng lawrel 
that jutted firom his grottoed rock; enee he had 
taught it to grow there with a little pride ; it ; 
membered him of glorf. At length he i 
It was anlf en the succeeding nrght that the 
miserable maniac awoke from his delinum ,* then 
bint, he tranquiHf gaaed on the tranquil mooiij 
cad caressed his fawn that laid its head on his 
lnieea...*Siirttly, he cried, it iraa but in a dreana 
that I have seen Leila! and thus he addressed 
the &wn:«..Sleep by the light of the moon, fiui^ 
&wa! the moonbeams wtA not hurt thy dikrk 
bfilliant eyes* Shall 1 rhyme thee to aleep«» 
Last aaght I slept, and I tfreamed...dear ant^ 
mal I Iboii too dreameet of the green ralley thoa 
hast left, of the flci^ers thou hast smelt. Aht 
happiness is net banished irom the cell of the 
hermit if ho has hut a dream of love ! 
Ha new addressed an ode to the moon, which 



TUB LOVERS DREAM. 

CftYSTAa worM I thy shadows pour! 
Land where Ihncy fndlda her bower! 
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In thy 8U?€r-circl€ deep 
Lies the treasury of sleep | 
Many a glitcering dream of air, 
Many a ptcturiog phantom tlMi« I 
Shades of soft ideas bless ; 
Images of hi^piness I 

Last nighty in sleep, my love did speak, 
I pressed her hand^ I kissed her cheek. 
Her fbrehead was with fondness hung | 
Soft as the timid moon when young* 
Two founts of silvery light unfoldf 
With eye«balls, dm^ng liquid g<M» 
Her brows nor par^^nor join their jet j (A) 
Her tceUi» like pear^ in coral set. 

Her bott>m gave its odorous swellf 
Each breathing vmve now rose, new fell ; 
And oft the flying blushes deek 
With rermiMlght her marble neck, (i) 
Ahi union stmnge of chaste desli^! 
Mixed in her cheek were snow and fir» I 
My lips a million kisses pour 
Her siiver^hining body o'er. (/} 
Lengthening her crisped locks, embraced (A) 
The beauty laughing, round her waist; 
These snare the souli these wake the sigb; 
I gaaed tiU madneaa fired the eye 1 
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The aoft-closed lips I Tiewed twhUCf 
Just opened with the tenderest smile t 
I heard her voice ;, but) too intent, 
The dream dissolved as still i leant ! 
Yet, till the day-break lit the sky, 
That not one word might ever diey 
Repeated o'er and o'er each word. 
Till something like her voice was heard ! 

Thqu friend to love ! romantic night! 

Now hang a painted dream like thU; 
I grasp a shadow of delight 1 

A painted dream is all my bliss! (Q 

Evert day his verses became more wild, but 
certainly not less poetical. The rock he haunted 
was well known to the hunters; and the gentle* 
ness of the mejnoun had nrompted them to* re* 
pay the sweetness of his romantic songs by 
leaving provisions in his rocky vault: they also 
frequently placed there the silk paper and . the' 
splendid ink of Persia^ with cgyptian reeds* 
One piously came to supplicate his blessing; 
another, with purer taste, to intreat for copies 
of his verses; and each in return promised to be 
the messenger of his lovct and secretly to con* 
vey.to his mistress the envoi he deigned to con- 
fide to them* He suffered their presence with 
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pttient benevolence, and sometimes soothed his 
agiuted mfaid with the self-supported love of 
&me ; and imaged in his reveries the sympathies 
and applauses posterity has given to him* 
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PART THE FOURTH* 



NouFEL, the itnan of Sana, was equally renowned 
for a passion for poetry and for hunting* Wan- 
deriQg one day near the rock of Mejnoun, this 
prince listened to his voice ; he was touched by 
its melodious melancholy ; and while the poetry 
indicated the unsteady heart of the poet, the 
united delirium of his art, his love, and his exile, 
was more interesting than the regular and 
courtly measures that fatigued his ear in his 
palaqe. 

NouFBL silently enters into the twilight gloom 
of the vaulted rock. In its subdued light be 
views Mejnoun in a recumbent posture: the af- 
fectionate fawn was stretched before him, and ft 
manuscript was placed on its soft-breathing body. 
Mejnoun was in the act of composition : a warm. 
radiance sparkled at times in his hallowed eyes, 
that often fixed on an opposite portrait of Leila. 
His extended hand held a reed ; he repeated 
verses till they found cadence; he gave utter- 
ance to ideas and to images that perplexed by 
their variety ; his gestures accompanied the pas- 
sions he described ;..«snch were the deliria of re- 



verie ! often he closed his periods with the ten* 
derest sigh, and witH'the soft part of the reed 
often relieved his ejre from the tear that clouded* 

The sensibility of the prince never slumbered: 
he feared to rush too abruptly in the presence 
of a, man whose tremulous nerves suffered such 
a fine .irritability* He stole away, gliding on 
tiptoC) from the vault* Reaching its entrance^ 
he inquired of his. hunters, if. they knew who 
was the mejnoun who haunted this 8pQt?..Jt is 
the* lover of Leila*«oAnd is the finest poet of 
Arabia left to perish in solitude! cried. NeufeL 
Mc^ of genius I is it thus ye are admired and 
never consoled 1 

He bid a hunter blow his horn ; but to blow 
it with a sound so mellow that it should' fall^ 
like a remote harmony^ on the ear of Mejnouok 
He blewj and the tones played lightly among the 
circling echoes^ Mejnoun appeiared* Noufel 
ai^roached him, and taking his hand, smiling^ 
8aid:..Jncbantihg poetl eternal lover! behold 
Noufel! me, perhaps, thou knowest not, for I 
am but a prince;; but.thoti art known to me, for 
thou a^ a poet. My subjects cherish me, but 
of thee the world is enamored* • Wilt thou deign 
to accept my protection ? Leila shall be thine ; I 
s^rear by Alborak, on which the prophet rode to 
I^eaven! is the emir sfvaricious ? I will offer him 
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treunres. Ambi^ut? I will give thee dlgfii* 
ties* Insenrible to khidDeBs? my troo|>» haine 
Uught detpots to feel. Tea, thou shalt hnrt 
Leila ; and all that I implore of thee is to em- 
bellish mj court with thy gloiy. Delight tts 
with the graces of thy splendid Terse ; instruct 
us by the wisdom of thy solemn precept. 

Mii^jFNouir searched) with an inquiring eye» 
the face of the iman; his physiognomy had every 
waving tender line of senribility ; and as their 
eyes met, they understood each other. The 
hope of possessing L^hi exhilarated his astonished 
aouly and he replied :*«rTby offer is pure ; wli» 
but the gentlest of men would court a hermit f 
thy amiable soul opens itself to love and poetry. 
Thou givest me kope ^ it is a sweet aHment to a 
womded spirit* Y^ hope was once my parasite^ 
and fkattcvedy and revelled^ and ruined i yet hope 
is still dear; it is so strange to my feelings; it 
is & sensalteo so Uatg IcMrgotten, that scarceiy my 
fecbk heurt knows bow to receive itw 

Thb enthuKAsti now at the court of Noufel^ 
received from the sensitive prince new honors 
every day* He ordered that a meidlay or hnge 
parasol, should be ever cai'ried befbre him ; the 
distinction of independent nobifity. He prepares 
Ml einbassy fbrthe emirj and composes the fet- 
ter h ia as clfj j i» vducfe he invited his consent by^ 
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the ntimificciict of Ins oftrsi a&d menaced his 
itfbial by the terror of his arms. 

The haughty emir tore the letter before the 
&ce of the ambassador, yiolently stamped on the 
fragments^ and sarcastically congratulated him 
on the wisdom of his prince, who proposed 
creating ^ distracted lover his chief minister* 
The cmiV summons his tribe; Noufel collects 
his bands. At length they meet, and, pausing 
ere they combati watch the motions of each 
other. 

Me|moun, two days preceding the battle, dis- 
patched a trusty page to the camp of the emir* 
He has orders to enter secretly the tent of Leila» 
and to prevail on her to fly with him, that a bat* 
tie might be spared. The page pursues his 
way with the devoted zeal of a messenger ' of 
love. He travels by , moonlight, through. un- 
beaten paths.: when he meets a stream, he 
swims across it; a precipice, he leaps over it; 
a hill, he runs up it; and along the smooth val- 
ley he trips so lightly, that at morning his san- 
dals are scarcely wet, and faintly silvered over 
by the ntght-dews. He approaches the camp of 
the enemy, and observed the armed arabs sleep- 
ing in the moonlight. He dexterously shuns 
the sentinels, by creeping under hedges, and 
often hiding his little body among the tall grass 



and fringed fenii he readbcft the tent of i 
Gliding in, he views «t the fiun-end, the beas^ 
bj a soiiury hunpi and the holy horwi lying be- 
fore her» oa which sometimes she direeted iMr 
unquiet eyes. The little page is at a loss bow 
to discover himselE He folds his hands on bis 
breast and keeels; Leila fancies, in the deUriitm 
of piety» that the beautiful boy is some winged 
genii, of whom she had read in the persian tales. 
fihe recovers her understanding in listening to 
the message* Tkie little page tells her, bow ho 
had swam across streams, leaped over preci- 
pices, run up hills, and crept unseen in the tall 
grass..*.! cannot do all this, sud Leila t it is 
only a little boy like thyself who can be so secret 
a traveller* Surely thy beloved lord is still a 
mejnoun! 

At length, after a week had elapsed in ez« 
treme weariness, and they had watched inees- 
santly the motions of each other, the combat 
commenced. The army of Noufel amounted to 
a thousand horsemen, that of the emir was in* 
ferior; and they joined with equal valor, but un- 
equal force. They struck sabres agunst sabres ; 
couched their long lances, and pointed them at, 
without touching each other's breasts} they 
wheeled about each other with equal celerity; 
they uttered loud and shrill Tociferalionsi stood 
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NoA menacing gestures, and tmd each other*s 
sagacity by artful ieints: sometimes they ming' 
ted with ao a^iparent rage, now pursuing and 
now fiying* as the vigor of their arm prevailed* 
Clouds of dust were rolled above and around. 
They combined in this manner for twelve hourSy 
tifl the troops of the emir left cm the field of bat- 
tle seven cf their eompantona> who lay motion* 
less, bruised by the fall from their horses. The 
route then became general; a panic was caught 
by tbe emir's soldiery; and the army of Noufel 
proved victorious by out-wearying their ene- 
mies. (»> 

Tea teat of the emir was surrounded ; and 
Heinoun yielding ^e honor of fit^t entering it 
to his p«tron» the ps ince tttok prisoner the emir 
and bis daughter. Touched by the beauty of 
the rngtn, be gaaces in sileat admiration, and 
tUnka that even Mejnoun had not sufiicientiy in- 
spired his imaginatiott with such a model of 
beauty. The haughty fiither stood beside her^ 
nor relinquished the hand of his daughter till the 
prinoei in gently separating them, claimed the 
right of conquest Fear, modesty, and grief, 
were expressed in the variable face of Leila, in 
tearSy in blushes, and in tremors. At the view 
of so much beauty, more beautiful in its disorder, 
the feeKiig aoiri of Noufel inspired bia first action 
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with magB«iiimttf«***Lovelf rndden! he criedi 
fear not a conqueror who conquers hot to re- 
store thee to freedom, to loret and to Mejooun*^ 
For thee* obdurate emir! in thy misfoUune we 
forget tbf pride. Return to tbj tent8*«..Tiie 
friends of the emir kneeled to Noufel. The im- 
perious emir himself was no more proud ; his 
hereditary spirit melted away in tenderness, as 
his humid eyes rested on his daughter* They 
embraced and wept ; and as he quitted her*arms 
with a paternal sigh, Leila looked on Mejnoun 
with anger and with grief. Her lover felt the 
silent indignation^ nor ventured to approach her: 
the victor stood half-mourning his victory. 
: The character of Noufel was that of a quick 
susceptibility, and the impulsion af his feelings 
was instantaneous; but he was vain and volatfky 
and ever touching the extreme of passion. His 
heroism was but a temporary ebullition; and 
that susceptibility which produced his virtuesi 
at times, taking an opposite direction, hurried 
bim iqto impetuous crimes ; crimes which he 
could at once abhor and cherish : in a word, his 
heart was more ardent than ititrepid* His na- 
tural feelings were pure, but they were at vari« 
ance with .the acquired habits of a court; and he 
was rather a lover of virtue, than virtuous. 
The emotions with which Leila affected him. 
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were too powerful for a soul whose extreme soft-* 
ness is only the more dangerous when it tends to 
a gradual corruption. At first he faintly wrestled 
with his desires ; but as the mind of Leila calm- 
ed» every day she became less resistible ; and he 
gased while his whole frame trembled at the do* 
vel graces every day shot forth to his eye ; at the 
harmony of her features, the bloom of her com- 
plexion, and the inchantment diffused over her 
whole person. The tender friendship she felt 
for the patron of her lover, but the more pro- 
voked his ardor , his soul was inflamed by her 
graceful smile, and dissolved by her intendering 
tones ; and while he listened, absorbed in the 
melody of her tongue, if he looked up to. her 
eyes, he forgot her voice in their brilliancy. 
Unhappy Noufel 1 He felt himself at length so 
much attached to her, that he now considered 
that her lover intruded on his claims, and at the 
affectionate caresses of Mejnoun, he writhed in 
the agony of jealousy !How often suddenly he 
quitted them^ sickening at their happiness, while 
they, with grateful eyes, thanked him for that 
hour of delicious boHtude which is so necessary 
for the existence of lovers.*.. What! cried the 
miserable prince, shall / be the slave of Mej- 
noun? shall I yield the only happiness I have 
ever found to the solitary hand of a distracted 
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mwni yes; ^endshipi justice, and hospitalitf^ 
tell me this* And what are ye ail, ye soft-hearted 
▼xaTUEs, before the energy of power? shall 
Noufel be the most wretched in his court ? shall 
he make madmen happy, by rendering himself 
most unhappy^? if this be virtue, it is also folly. 
A word annihilates Mejnou^ ; a word for ever 
unites me to Leila. What 1 they will call me an 
impious bread and salt traitor I (n) I shall vio- 
late the rights of hospitality ; the holy rights an 
arabian reveres. Ah ! what are rights to me»*9L 
lover and a prince ! Noufel was not insensible to 
bis own unworthiness, and the pang of guilt was 
redoubled as he felt the infamy of guilt. Some- 
times he resolves to have Mejnoun assassinated, 
but the diminution of Ins fame restrained him ; 
and he watches with perpetual solicitude, if he 
could discover some action in Mejnoun that 
might prove the disorder of his mind, and the 
necessity of confinement ; but the intellect of 
Mejnoun was never injured but when he was 
torn away from Leila. At length Mejnoun com* 
plained in gentleness, to Noufel, of his protracted 
happiness. 

Noufel fixes on the day of his marriage. He 
announces to the court, that Mejnoun on that 
day becomes his chief minister; and to give 
publicity to his honors, he commands a nightly 
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Uluminaiion in the citjr oF Sana> to precede the 
splendid banquet which is to solemnize the hap* 
piness of Mejnoun and Leila* 

T«£ public festivities cbmmehced. Misjnoun 
composed his epithalamiums, and these were soon 
retained hj the people, who quitted all their oc- 
cupations, and for a whole week only studied to 
get by heart his verses. At the comers of the 
streets were little knots of jugglers, tumblers, 
dancerS) and musicians ; while before the shops 
were placed on tables, spread with aromatic 
flowers, pyramids of refreshments, with large jars 
of sorbet, and pomegranate wine. The various 
eraft& were the whole day wandering in proces- 
sions ; carrying before them streamers, dazzling 
the eye with a thousand colors, and exhibiting 
the implenients of their professions in massy 
gold ; while attended by their musicians, with 
kettle-drums, fifes, drid clarions, they stopped 
linder the balcony of Mejnoun and Leila, and 
sang hymeneal verses, tossing handfuls of flowers 
in the air. At night the illumination was gene- 
ral, and the darkest nook of the city seemed to 
be lighted up by a inidnight sun. Every mina- 
fth was wreathed with variegated lights ; in the 
vast concaves of their domes shoiie a thousand 
lamps of colored glass ; and cords were thrown 
across, from minareh to minerah, on which the 
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lamps were arranged into letters, forming verses 
of the koran ; and on that night so general was 
the fanciful illumination, that every house hav- 
. ing chosen a different verse, much of the sacred 
volume might have been read throughout the 
city in characters of flame, (a) 

Tbe succeeding day the banquet is prepared* 
Leila comes forth in. her bridal vestments, and 
ere the solenm rite is performed, they partake 
of the splendid refection. The artificial Noufel 
has intrusted to his confidential page the infu- 
sion of a subtile poison in tbe wine of Mejnomi* 
Noufel drinks to the health of the lovers, while 
the page presents a foaming goblet to Mejnoan* 
Noufel keeps his eye on him who thinks himself 
a bridegroom ; and in transport he beholds Mej- 
noun empty, without taking the goblet from his 
lips. To conceal the secret pleasure of his 
heart, his tongue is voluble ; his eye, at times, 
seems convulsed with rapture ; an agony qf de- 
light writhes his features. The courtiers around, 
the wretched mimics of their prince, catch the 
gay extcavagance of their niaster. The pavilion 
sounds with one undistinguished clash of voices. 
It was a delight that had terror in it. The 
prince laughs till his voice shrieks; he moves 
on his sopha til] every limb trembles^ each 
courtier imitates the contortions of his rapture. 
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What he speaks is no more heard in the clatnor 
of their joys. At length they behold him fall 
from his sopha^ lifeless, on the ground* AH is 
the silence of terror. 

Mejnoun flics to his friend and his prince : 
he holds him in his arms. The face of Noufcl 
is blanched and livid ; his heavy lids are closed 
in death; and his feeble accents, fleeting on his 
quivering lips, painfully tell,...Mejnoun, yield me 
no pity! the poisoned cup> meant for thee, has 
reached my own lips. I loved Leila, and my 
Iqvc was terrible, impious! I prepared poison 
for my guest ! yes, thy prince was thy traitor. 
He sunk into his arms, and expired in the slow 
agonies of a convulsion. 

An event so unexpected and terrific inter- 
TUpted the nuptials. The iman, who on that 
very day succeeded Noufel, had none of the sen- 
sibility of that miserable victim of passion. He 
had no attachment to poetry and to love, but a 
great sagacity rn politics ; and lamenting that a 
"^ar should ever have been occasioned for a pos- 
session so little valuable as that of a woman, 
sent Leila back to the emir, with an assurance 
of his veneration for one who wore a green turban. 

Unbap>v lovers! what now but a hopeless fu- 
turity opens to your existence ? thinking of all 
ye were to be, how bitter the meditation of what 
M 2 
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ye are ; while the remembrance of perjured and 
of perished friendship wounds beyond the grave 
of the traitor !...My soul, cried M ejnoun, yester- 
day rejoiced in possession, and to-day is deso- 
lated in ruin ! my happiness will not last out a 
solitary sun. Fortune effaces to-day what yes- 
terday she had written on her whitest page I 

Leila returned to the tents of her father, a&d 
Mejnoun relapsed into his former delirious feel- 
ing) but with a more deadly hatred of man ; and 
without a friend, he regards himself as a naked 
, sword without a sheath, {p) Again he flies into 
the desert, and no one can discover his retreat. 

It was some time after the return of his 
daughter that the emir received a proposal of 
marriage from, another emir for his son Ebnse- 
lan» The passion of Leila was indeed univer- 
sally knovim ; but since this last fatal event, and 
the death of Mejnoun, as it was reported, it was 
imagined that the beautiful virgin would not re- 
sist the passion of a youth who came recom- 
mended by the graces of his person and the 
splendor of his train. Such was the judgment 
of the two aged emirs, while the fervors of the 
. gentle Ebnselan, whose passion had been inspired 
by the verses of his rival, prompted the hope of 
still winning the affections of one so capable of 
affection. 
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But when Leila was acquainted with the re- 
solves of her father, she shrieked, she tore the 
rich calpuc from her hair, and beating her bb« 
som, accused her parents of cruelty, and heaven 
of injustice. By gentle insinuations, and by 
mild reproaches, they essayed all the avenues 
of her susceptible heart* She was assured that 
Mejnoun had ceased to exist; and was she not 
solicited by the most amiable youth in Yemen ? 
and was the solemn oath of her venerable father 
to be lightly regarded? had he not sworn, that 
if she accepted not the hand of £bnselan> no 
hope remaining to perpetuate his family honors^ 
Jbe would refuse nourishment, and close his days 
.by a voluntary death ^..Thou hast disgraced us ! 
lie cried : a childless woman is in our race.* Vir- 
ginity is the glory of the girl, but the shame of 
the womdn. Thou hast turned into a desert the 
fertile soil, and dried up the fountain of our race* 
Long inexorable, the sufferer offered her lifey 
but refused her hand. Day succeeded day, and 
no messenger from Mejnoun arrived* Her 
father persisted in his resolution^ and ceaseless 
tears were on the face of her mother* One day 
'they sat near Leila in a mournful silence ; the 
.eyes of her mother were fixed on her eyes; 
Leila could not support the full affection they 
beamed on her ; the invisible atoms of synp^* 
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thy entered her whole frame i she became what 
her mother waS| and the ardor of her mother's 
eyes ahot to the sanctuary of her pure soul. 
The tears of her mother often lingered amidst 
her wrinkled cheeksi and once she sighed heavi- 
ly : instantly Leila sighed conyulsirely ; she sank 
on her mother's lap) and stretched her hand to 
her old father in silence and in despair ; she 
stretched hei* hand, and turning aside her facC) 
she wepC aloud. 

The nuptial day arrives* The virgiAy j>re- 
ceded by a splendid retinue, and followed b^ her 
motheri her female relatives, and the damsels of 
her tribe, issues from the tent of her fa&er. B: 
was a rivalry of arabian magnificence. The 
most precious giims fumed from silver censers. 
The bride appeared under a splendid canopy, 
supported ,by four men ; she was veiled from 
head to foot ; the crimson veil concealing her 
face was so sprinkled with diamonds that the 
tears which sparkled oli her veil were iiot di*« 
tihguishable. Her flb'^ing hair, waving on her 
shoulders, was dressed with embroidered rib- 
bons, and the long tassels of sifk, wrought with 
gold and silver, reached to her feet$ d heron's 
feather, among tufts of smaller plumes, vHis fisted 
on her head, iand sometimes ^raCefttlly flowed 
backwards ; while the quills of the feathers were 
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set in sockets of goId> and blazed witJl gems* 
On either side they flung around scented waters ; 
some leaved their silken fiy-fiaps ; some played 
on their tambarines; and many passed on, per- 
ibrming agile feats, and dancing in various atti- 
tudes* The women then followed with solemn 
and processional steps. At length a body^of mu- 
sicians appeared, and as the music played, guns 
at intervals were fired i and as they ceased, the 
silver voices of the women responded with the 
joyous cry of, lul lul lul then succeeded two ca« 
mela loa4ed with her dowry, in furniture, and 
followed by the herds, {p) The procession went 
on in a slow march, and often paused to receive 
the salutations of the peopIe.^ 

Trey approach the tents of the expectant 
bridegroom* The father and the son hasten to 
meet them with no inferior pomp. In their re- 
tinue are five hundred horsemen, mounted on 
those fire-eyed coursers, whose nobility of de^ 
scent and purity of blood, from the stud of Solo- 
mon, is proved by a genealogy af two thousand 
years, {q) His gifts were ambitiously arranged on 
five camel%. The two processions hailing each 
other, mingled into one. 

Thet enter the ornamented tent of Ebnselan ; 
jthe contract is ratified before the cadi, who (^er« 
forms the nuptial ceremony. The two families 



fdieitatt eath dthet*) and the festital spreads 
along the neighboring valle3r« They prodig^atly 
'scattered their ftspers atid their aweetmeats 
among the eager multitude, who shouted as they 
caught the showery gifts in thdr extended robe, 
(r) -Every arab crowned his head with the 
splendid red flowers of the mio&osat whose deli- 
cacy and brillitocy are resenred for the nuptial 
day* The sun, at lengthy set to the desiring e)re 
of the glowing bridegroom, who now was perr 
mitted to conduct the beauty l(^ his own tenti aud- 
io lift the veil from her secret dharms* 

Ebnsslah approached Lbila,' and treihbliog^I)' 
raised the veil from the face of the virgih. Sniiles 
and blushes were not in that fkce ; tears are on 
her cheeks and frowns on her brow* His Sbul 
shudders, and. he drops the veil* Again he re- 
turns to Leila, and with tender reproaches in his 
eyes, would press her to his bosom..*«Stay thy 
hand! exclaimed the virgin, in a tone more re- 
solute and awful than ever virgin spoke, audaci* 
ous youth ! thy band would stea} the fruit that 
hajs long matured for another* Well thou know- 
est that Leila is Mejnoun's LeUa, and can be the 
Leila of no other. Thinkest itibrx that oaths are 
mo<:kerlest oaths! are they not registered in 
heaven? and are there hbt tharriages recorded 
^tkere, which oQ earth are uneonsummskted ? wilt 
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thoa be a serpent in the garden ? thou mwj^U 
wind found the tree, poisoning the fruit thou 
canst not gather. I may fear thee, but we do 
not love the thing we fpar. The injustice of a 
father has made his daughter a criminal ; and I 
am guilty because I am obedient. Were there 
not an imbecility in our sex, I had died !...yet 
thou mayest still be kind : I am thy bride, come 
then in kindness to thy bride ; come Ebnselan ! 
shali I not bless thy name dn our nuptial night? 
avert thy face, recoil not, and strike thy scymi« 
tar at my irirgin breast. Point it here, I will kiss 
the point. 
Ebnsblait covered his &ce with his hands. 
I SKK, continued Leila, thou hast a gentle 
heart : approach me not, then, and I will live : I 
Will forgive thee that thou art my husband. 

Hbr tones were sweeter^ ibr her heart melted 
as she looked on the gentle Ebn&elan. They re- 
stored his spirits ; and still hoping, by acts of 
tenderness, to steal on her affections, he clasped 
her hand, and gazed on her with eyes dissolved 
in fondness and in beauty. 

Approach me not, again exclaimed the alarm- 
cd Leila, rash youth ! the rose thou wouldst pluck 
^ill raise its viewless thorns against thee. I am 
^he slave of a man forlorn ; one who is now per- 
haps the night-companion of the hyasQn^ and who 
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gasps with thirst where there are no waters. 
There is nothing but despair about us: my vowed 
soul is in the desert with Mejnoun ; my dreams 
are restless with his image. Ebnselan, how can 
I be thine ? my king lives in my bosom : shouM 
I turn to thee, thou wouldU clasp a polluted wo- 
man. No ; I cannot love thee and be chaste. 
Ah ! do we love iwicti when oMr frst passion is 
that of despair. 

. Ebmsklan was the mild inmate of 'a mild cli* 
mate. He had merited Leila^ had Leila to 
choose a lover. He wept silently) and at length 
assured her, that he would respect the pa&sion of 
Mejnoun.«..Thou mayest see, he said, how I love 
thee ; for I consent to feel the grief of a wi- 
dower on the bridal night ; and mine eyes, while 
they perceive thy beauties, shall only weep ibr 
thy misfortunes. He quieted the convulsed emo- 
tions of Leila by a promise to conceal the event 
of that • night. Such was the amiable forbear- 
ance of the tender Ebnselan ; and often tne grate- 
ful Leila met him in tears, and would attempt 
to smile on him, while the sufferer, as he smiled 
on her> would weep. 

Mkjmoun, after a long residence in the ruins, 
among which he had concealed himself, would 
sometimes stroll into the open desert, and meet 
the traveller. The news of the marriage reached 
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Mm. The pilgrim told bim of it; the voyagiag - 
merchant confirmed ft ; and a hunter, who had* 
been present at the ceremony, minutely de- 
scribed its pomp. All censnred the capricious 
maiden, and all mourned the inconstancy of the 
volatile sex. At first, the incredulous Mejnoun^ 
conceived the tale to be an artifice to withdraw 
him -from his retreat, and often deemed it was a- 
wild notion of his own disordered imagination. 
Day followed day, and the circumstantial narra- 
tive, in all its terrible minuteness, still afflicted 
his memory. Jealousy and indignation exalted* 
his delirium. He knows nothing of the trials of 
Leila; of that resistless persecution, when a si- 
lent parent perishes before the eye of filial piety ; 
and still less -of her inviolate affection, and the 
not inferior sufferings of Ebnselan. He is alive 
only to the idea of her union, and in the anger of 
frenzy he pictunes them happy, and himself 
scorned. Those who had informed him of their 
union, well knew the long persecutions she had 
suffered,' but these were as nothing in their 
mind, while they had the pleasure of forming 
another splendid accusation of the infidelity of 
the sex, and could console themselves for disap- 
pointments themselves had received and had 
merited. Every one added to his ^tccount, in- 
consciously) som& little provoking circumstance/ 
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Mchy at thtj imaginedi erery perjured wosttMfr 
practised. 

All tfaesie. had faecn. loiers, bnt! not lovers 
like Mejnoun. Circumataiices iiliieh excited 
their laughter, jarred on, and wsere most toacb- 
ing to his soul; an inddenl, unconnected in their 
ninds, was associated with former emotions* bf - 
the enthusiast; and an event, which they con* 
ooived as common, seemed to him» &r a long 
time» as impossible. He formed the terrible^ 
project of disguising himself in the habit, of a 
pilgrim, and concealing a poignard, to enter her 
tent, and perish with her at the same moment 
and with the same instrument* He composed 
the following poetical eptstlei and i sent it by »> 
hunter: 

Mejnouk Iff the desettj $o the ptrjured Leila* 

FERFinious ! and thou livest another's bridd* 
And veilest thy guiUy head in nuptial pride 1 
Where, is thy tow, in fond .devotion given ? 
It burns upon the chronicle of heaven! 
On that Uack page where fate, recoiling, show9^ 
Treasons, impieties, and atheist vows! 

Once, once I deemed, I woke supremely biest^ 
Romantic fiAnd^esaJn^ikfciaale bl^easU 
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sVii»e'«eemed Hie sense, thy pliant ^plnt eangbt 
A trei^bllng^ pleasure, and a silent thougtltt 
Our senons sentiment respired in sighs, 
Sweetness of heart, and tenderness of cy«B*> 

i£ow oft, inconscious of the waning hour, 
I'ltiU recalled thee to the parting 1x>weri 
Studious to lose tfaee in each tangled watk, 
So to prolong thy «oft, seduelng talk 1 
What meanii^.songs thou badst my heatt apply, 
As moved, with secret iove, thy talking ey^ ! 
Do ! if I blushed on the inflamed snow 
Of thy fair cheek, my blushes seemed to glow* 
Oft as I sfept thy silent hand would strew 
O'er me the mantling flowers of every hub; 
Once as 1 woke -a loved inchantment spread^ 
Tbine arm the winding pillow of my head; 
Then &int, my opening lids were sealed in blks, 
Clbsed by the warmth of an ambrosial kiss« 

Ow me in vain would wanton beauties try 
The sorcery of a lightly-rolling eye, 
As still my heart thy secret portrait Warms, 
That wondrous amulet disturbed their charms* 
Ok the keen taunt their frolic-laughter aimed. 
For when some maid I called, twas thee I named! 
Mark spring's green hands, that prodigally rear, 
For its lorn bird, the virgins of the year; 
His pensive heart with lonely passion glows*, 
And aU te tifu^ «&d i^gha bat for the tose. («) 
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Where, by the kiosquci the fountain flings its 

wave, 
And evening birds with whispering wings would 

lave. 
The sweet-voiced muezzins from each minerahy 
Would pour the ezann, to chant the closing day* (0 
The violet sunset, with ethereal dies, 
Voluptuous blushed along the balmy skies, (w) 
The holy quiet, spread o'er vale and hill, 
Told of the summer eve, that dies so still! 

In such an hour, with more than beauty warm, 
I gazed, and felt I clasped a seraph form.. 
My tremulous hand, as thy fine tresses fell, 
Led the soft lustres o'er thy bosom's swell ; 
I kissed its surface, so serene revealed, 
Nor deemed its waves the crocodile concealed. 
I blest the mole's soft shadow on thy cheek, (tr) 
Thy creased chin, voluptuous o'er thy neck ; 
Then thy harmonious blood blushed on that cheek ; 
And wrote the vow ere ihou the vow couldst speak. 
Twice didst thou kiss me, and in silence held 
Our knitted hands to heaven...and heaven beheld! 
Twice didst thou swear, and raise thy dewy eye, 
To fly the world for love's eternity ! 
And sweetly whispered in the secret shade... 
Earth shews no monster like a perjured maid ! 

W H Y, from the harmonious lip, and blushing cheek, 
Did heaven permit a pestilence to breaki 
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Willie tnj hot soul dnuik up thy dewy eye«) 
Thy poisoning kisses and thy blasting sighs? 
Why does not heaven let instant lightning flyt 
And bum, with its own fires, the traitorous eye I 
Why does not perjury, with mstant deaths 
Bepale the lip and close the fictions breath f 
Prim jivAL solitudes and voiceless shades! 
Thae wake thy name, and th^e thy fortti iniradesi 
Vain flight! when thus the object shunned, we bear f 
Incessant artists of our own despair !••• 
This smmmer-nioon, so amiabl7 fair i 
With thy mild beauty lights the shadowy air; 
So soft and silent seems the power to stray^ 
As if forgetful of hs asure way : 
Ah ! as I gase the circle of its hccf 
It looks thy tendetnesSy it moves thy grace* 
O! safest, lonely beauty of the night I 
Of loYers and of saints the grateful light I 
Tla>u, to the inspired, paintat every vision wana^ 
Gfvest voice ta sil)kBce« and to shade a fornk 

&UT lo ! in more than dreams to thee L tum» 
Weap as I smile^ and shiver as I biim; 
A dubious being scarce these veins supply, 
Life that lives not, and deai^ that wiU not die* (w) 
Thou perjured ! slecpst ; I wake ! or worse, I dream I 
And meet the sun in tears, and curse his holy beam I 

I «LV my armed tents and social: bowers 
i^ lilie^) m^QQimt on meks the Kngorine hmrs:^ 
K a 
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More sweet than pleasure, and than power mors 

strong, 
I quit the fame that crowns my polished songi 
And in a desert, strangling glory's yoice, 
I feel the madness and approve the choice. 

Yet scorn me not, i\or yield a proud relief^ 
There is a majesty in lonely grief! 
Ah! dost thou scorn ?...yes, yes, thou scomst se- 
cure, 
A hermit-mejnoun for a paramour ! 
But heaven is just ! and sure such human pain 
Shall give remorse when thou wouldst yield disdain! 

Leila to Mejkovk. 

ANn thou liyest! thou liyest, Mejnoun! and 
thy Leila can never be thine ! but think not she 
is another's I behold me married, yet a widowed 
virgin ! respect the mysterious avowal. * Should 
thy rival be parched with the thirst that con- 
sumes him, he shall not taste of the fountain, 
whose pure waters never ran but for thee. The 
brilliant peari is still in its shell, and it is guarded 
by my life.' 

But thy rival is gentle : ah ! it is this which 
afilicts me. Oh! that he were but a tyrant, that 
I might complain I that I could hatt / yes, £bn- 
selan is worthy of thy aflFectiom With him I 
should be grateful i but my heart, lacerated from ^ 
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thine^ has lost one of its virtues, and it ca» 
scarcely feel gratitude for him to whom I ow$ 
every thing in life; every thing, but thyself! 

How often I dismiss my maidens to sit alonei 

and as the evening steals over the dusky air^ 

picture thee in the forms that play among the 

clouds. Then, lost ia thought, I seem to view 

the desert thou treadest, the grey sands, the 

brown rocks ; and as a shadow runs along, varia* 

ble and quick, that shadow to mine eyes is thy 

restless form. I gaze on some vast mountain ; 

I see thee on its point ; then the mountaii^ melts 

into a vapor, and thou art for ever snatched from 

mine eyes ! oh ! then I weep and weep ! then I 

feel every thorn that rankles in thy hermit feet; 

' I shrink in every blast that parches thy solitary 

form. Often as thy tears fall on thy face, be 

assured mine too is covered with tearSf How 

often do I change the neck-kerchief, wet with 

weeping! how often do I refuse my meal, when 

X think thou art without aliment I 

Be not, my beloved, unjust to me* Are thy 
misfortunes greater than mine ? I feel my grief 
cannot iast* At times my heart is so heavy 
that I have often fixed on the day of my death. 
A POOR woman, my love, is confined to her 
melancholy tent: no intervening object breaks 
the unvaried deadness ; she quietly sits with a 
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viewleat tcrpeiit round her heart* Then ft is I 
tay to myself^.Awhile be padent, my soul I the 
eyening of thy departure aririTes. * Patiencet 
MeJQOttnt is a plant of bitter growth, but it will 
bear on its head a sweet fruit/ 

Wbil£ thus I am confined to one sad 9pot» 
thou, my Ioyo, art free to wander. Thou hast 
liberty, at least, in thy sorrows. Surely Hberty 
moderates grief. I once heard a poor denrite 
say, tluit in liberty he forgot his poverty. 

I, WHO have never known what is liberty, }ftt»- 
gine it is happiness. Thou tnhabitest Ifie mean* 
tatas, and thou canst change thy moimtain as 
thou choosest; thou wanderest on the p!amS| 
and ttum canst repose thyself when thou wiliest* 
It Is true, thou sittest down only to weep ; aks i 
ay love I I sit sjid I weep aH day ! mine eye 
views no new ob5ect ; my feet find no new path ; 
there is no interval to the tremors of my heart ! 
tiuni talkest to the echoes ; even this is somethtflg. 
I would rather taJk to an echo, in sorrow as we 
are, than converse with those human beings who 
have made us unhappy. How keen is that pang; 
of the tender heart when it finds itself compelled 
to shut itself up, and can love nothing that sar- 
pounds it. 

BvT thou hast, bdoved of my sou!! thst 
which can give to solitude a million of scm(V 
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tionS} sind which makes all its spots a temple of 
nature : thou knowest I mean that genius which 
commands our arabian hearts. Thy verses are 
remembered ; the whole world sympathize with 
thy sufferings and thy wanderings. But I am 
only born to be the means of thy immortality ; 
myself not immortal. I feel, and I think, and 
I weep like thee ; but I must conceal the same 
sentiments, and stifle the same sighs, and feel 
my heart break in silence, ere I dare to avow 
all it thinks ! 

It will not avail to tell thee how I became 
the wife of another ! an unjust father reproached 
me ; a. heart-broken mother sat beside me ; an 
amiable youth prayed to me. I had no frrend ! 
A Jathtr^ a not her ^ and a lover ^ they deceived 
me \ spare, spare the recital, Mejnoun ! Ebnse- 
Ian became my husband !...My father and my 
mother live! dost thou curse an affectionate 
daughter? believe me, I sought to die : but na- 
ture was more powerful than I ; and thou know- 
est how my heart is tender. Canst thou blame 
a tenderness that makes me adore thee ? I feel 
for thee, I felt for them ! Most miserable of my 
scx! alike the victim of obedience or disobe- 
dience ! 

Mejnoun, still am I thine! my virgin-soul » 
thine! Mejnouni while I Uve I am thine L oh^ 
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"MeJAOttfi! bo9ir I love to teperit that tendrrest 
dfnamee! ^ I lore tbee witha thouMnd^atdsI' 

This cfHstle gave to Mejnoun the emodons 
•of desponding con«taiic7« In the delirhim of 
pAssioQ each period receiyed a tear said some- 
times a kiss, and grasping the letter till every 
syllable vas effaced, he held the fragments to 
his eyes while his memory supplied the passages 
he could no more distinguish. 

Often the tender maniac addressed the echo* 
jAd oflen asked, who was the most unfortutvate, 
himself or his mistress? while often he hated 
the voice of the echo, because it was his own 
Voice.*..Deceitful sympathy i he cried, thou re- 
pliest to my sighs, thou repeatest my words, 
and wh^t an thou but air ? hollow is thy heart, 
and mockery is in thy voice ; and yet to the so- 
fitary how consoling evert the shadow of the hu- 
man voice 1 The sense of Leila's sufferings 
seemed to tranquillize his own^ and he paused 
iQ the violence of his own emotions while he rt- 
membered those of his mistress. Softened into 
a still melancholy, he flew into an obscure nook ; 
pale and haggard, there sitting whole days im- 
movable, he would have seemed a statue, bad 
fic not sighed* 
Hts abode was new not unknowi^ and maof 



^nestengof Imd cone from His &tfcef, lAiplor* 
ing his rettivn. But Mejnoun was inexoraUcii 
The old chief, amidst his tents, *feithimseif a» 
desolate as his hermit son ; the fond hope of pos« 
tirity, that solitary hope t)f age, wa« extinct ; 
another vietzm to these unhappy loves^ his noble- 
and paternal heart was broken. In the chill ot* 
approaching dcalbh, the solitary^ idea which oc- 
cupied his closing hours was the desire of once> 
iHore embracing his miserable son* Who but 
Lebid could prevail with Mejnoun ? yet the jour- 
ney might be fatal to the venerable man. The 
dying chief softly grasped the hand of his friend,* 
and looked in his face, and was silent ; he 8us« 
pired the name of Mejnoun in a sigh half sup^ 
pressed. Lebid that day ordered a camel, and 
departed for the hermit. 

Hi!, discovered his dark cavern* He lay there 
stretched without motion, and in the twilight 
gloom» the eifendi imagines he views his corpse* 
He raised a loud cry ; as Mejnoun rose he em« 
braced him. 

Thou livest yet! cried the old tremulous, 
ntan; thy father perishes! his soul struggles to 
lire a day, that he may yet once more view 
thee. Is the tenderest passion to disnature thy 
breast ? m^ysterioua heaven ! permittest thou twoj 
buBuia: beings to love like these f •••Mejnoun ! 



my friend, my child, speak 1 tfay father, thou 
knowest not he has been a father to thee ; trust 
ibe, thou knowest not all. Hasten, and be the 
Tision of his death-bed ! miserable man ! I only 
invite thee to the scene of death! come, thy 
cherished hand may yet close his heavy eyes in* 
sweetness* 

MkjNouN gaxed on Lebid with leaden and 
spiritless eyes; he fondly listened to him, and 
quietly followed him. Tears and embraces they 
exchanged, but words they could not utter. 

TuET journeyed on, till the exhausted efiendi 
could not proceed. He hung his shrivelled arms 
around the neck of Mejnoun ; his feeble tones 
died in murmurs on his lips....Proceed 1 thy fa- 
ther has not many hours to live ! lay me under 
this plane-tree : I shall be found ; fear not ! it is 
better for me to die under that plane-tree, than 
be carried home lifeless. It will spare our 
friends some sorrows ; the death of a friend is 
soon forgotten, but the view of his corpse long 
startles the memory. Go, my child, remember 
thoui hast a mother still, wheii thy father dies. 

Th£ distracted Mejnoun in vain ofifers to quit 
the camel, and to hasten on foot to his tents: 
but this would have prolonged his journey many 
duys. The old effendi was now speechless.; the 
cEimel would not go without its driver ;4he mo* 
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ments pressed on him...*Sha]l I leave a dying fa- 
ther here» to hasten to a father who is perhaps 
dead ? exclaimed the miserable man. But he 
thought of his mother ; he remembered the ef- 
fendi's words ; and stretching: the old man under 
the plane-tree, he placed beside him a bardak of 
water, and he journeyed, wailing, along the 
desert*. 

He reaches his tents : he flies to that of his fa- 
ther : he yet lives i his eyes, half-closed in the 
sleep of death, yet open ; on his icy lips his 
^ice yet trembles ; in the arms of his son a new 
Warmth stays his fleeting existence. 

Tbbt look on each other a thousand silent 
things* Mejnoun, as he was turned to his dy- 
ing father, supported his head ; his mother, seat- 
ed on the oouch, laid her face on the back of her 
son, and moaned«...My father ! cried Mejnouny 
said could say no more^fMy son I hollowly re- 
plied the father, let me touch thee, I have cease) 
to see I 

I HAo much to say to thee; continued, with 
difficulty, the dying man ; . the hectic of death 
faintly gleamed on his face..at came, it past! I. 
have not seen thee these two years, and thou 
hast come a day too late : thy mother knows 
what I would say. Mejnoun turned^ to hi» mo- 
ther \ her face was raised to him covered with 
o 




tears, and scaroely knowing what he dtdf be pa*- 
•ed hit hand oyer her face and wiped awa)r her 
leanM«.Mayt Alia preserTe» continued tbe dying 
man in tones still feebler, from disastrous love 
the Tirtttous and the valiant i oh, my son ! behold 
Us alike its Tictims i he laid hia head on the arm 
of his SOD, and expired^ 

Mejnoun turns to his lifeless parent, and stilJ 
tries to recal. the toice he can hear no more* 
He lifts his arm, and it is stiffened ; he feels his 
hand, and no poises tremble there ; he touches 
his bhie Hpt^ and they are as ice ; his whole body 
remained in heaviness, cold in his embrace* 

Whsn his parent ceased to exist, he heard of 
all the proofs and suiFerings of his aifections ; but 
his heart was wrung with that severest of all ago* 
nies ; that, which the most affectionate son feels 
when he has broken the heart of the ttnderest 
parents even Leila was banished fi*om his 
lfhoughts.*». And why, cried Mejnoun, is the good** 
ness of man known only when it avails not to be 

known ? I ceased to be a son, because- 1 knew 

not I had a father* Heaven! how mysterious 

are thy decrees I 

Alas I replied his mother, thou didst cease to 

be every thing when thou wert only a lover I 
He dispatched two messengers 9 one to search 

for Lebid^ the other to bring news from Leila* 



The eftndi iiad been aBsitti^d bf the charltf 
of a heniitt«dervis99 who in vain intreated him to 
retire witiiin hia cave, and share hia m^al and 
his orisons. No, replied the old man, I will not 
quit tHtB plaae-tree ; those that left me here, will 
one day r^urn to find me c i have friends, holy 
man, who will not forget me* The depvise who 
had never known finch friends, imagined that the 
feeble old man was crazed with sormw ; and every 
day as he brought him refreshments, and still 
found him there, smHod and said...Tru8t me, no 
one remembers a friend in a desert«...If that be 
true, replied the efflendi, it were best that I should 
die under this {riane-tree. E^ery day the old ef- 
fendi watched, and the messenger found him 
waiting hia coming under the phine-tree. 

To the wisdom of Ldsid^ Mejnoun confided 
the care of his mother and his tribe* His mind 
had now become associated to the desert ; hi$ 
delirium found repose amid finmiliar horrors ; and 
he once more returns to his seclusion, where he 
appointed an interview widi the fiiead he had 
aetit to the tents of Leila* 

T^A^ after day elapsed, and still no messenger 
from Leila arrived. He sat upon the point of a 
rock that he might discover the expected friend 
before he reached him. At length he descries 
oao approaching^ he ran down the rock ■ 
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met him on the plain* It was his friend, wlio, 
when he perceived Mejnoun, approached hixx^ 
with slow steps and heavy looks. The heart oF 
Mejnoun was chilled at the aspect of so melan* 
choly a messenger, and, with a bewildered air^ 
he inquires the fate of Leila? his friend repKed 
but by a profound sigh..«.Thy silence well be- 
comes thy tale, said Mejnoun; why is not all 
for me an eternal silence! here I have waited^ 
day aRer day, but to hear of the death of LeiUu 
Could that hearty -that tender heart, love as she 
loved, and live ? a thousand times already have 
I mourned her death; and when the world told 
me she yet lived, often I was incredulous. 

Alas ! replied the friend, rejoicing to observe 
the calmness with which the mejnoun spoke, a 
fixed grief preyed on her soul, and... 

Talk not,, talk not! quickly the mejnoun 4«« 
plied with eyes that emitted sparks of passion 
while his hand rudely repulsed his friend; did I 
not commend thy silence ? ^way ! it is dangerous 
to commend a fool's silence ; he will speak at 
last, were it but to give a fooPs thanks. Away I 
I am sick of all foolery: away to thy world! 
to thy world, fool! 

He paused ; his troubled heart was busied with 
gloomy imaginations; his rapid lips muttered 
low and inarticulate accents; his eyes were 
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fixed on the earth; he sighed and 8aid,..«It tuas 
born, and it has died! the flower is gathered; 
let the leavest the lovely stem supported^ Ml 
and rot on the earth !«..He mused ; terrible 
^oughts were in his mind, and the blood for* 
sook his face* 

Hk -shrieks ; he rolls himself on the burning 
sands ; his friend approaches and would embrace 
him; but he hurls him to the earth: he files up 
the perpendicular rock* He howlS} and the 
echo multiplies his. terrific voice. Some hunters 
join his friend. Three days they patiently watch 
at the foot of the rock. On the second day 
the voice of Mejnoun was only heard at inter* 
¥als: on the third night, in the gleam of the 
moon, they, perceived the j»pectre-man descend* 
ing. The dying form paced, slowly, with tot- 
tering steps; every step was audible in the vast 
silence. Their hearts shuddered. The mej- 
noun looked not of this earth, and they dared 

not approach him. He reached a hillock of 
sand, and stretched himself in silence. They 
hasten to the mejnoun: on his murmuring lips 
they listened to the name of Leila; and slowly^ 
and hollowly) they heard one vast and feeble 
sigh, . and it , ceased to respire. His friend 
placed. his hand on the bosom of the mejnouoi 
and his heart no more palpitated. 
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Tas laU solemn office of friendship yna imifl 
by the iiands of his unhappy friend and tho 
grieving hunters. Returning to the tents of 
Ebnselan, he summons the tribe, and tells m 
iale, often interrupted by his moaning auditor*. 
Even the obdurate emir, in whose subdued 
breast no human passion now beat but that of 
pity, TOWS a long, sad pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
thanks the prophet that he is old and will soon 
die. The gentle Cbnselan rose> and wept, and 
spoke :.»«Sad messenger of disastrous lore t 
another, and a final duty, still remains. Them 
knowest not that the dying Leila predicted the 
<kath of Mejnoun. He lires, she said, but be- 
cause I live; and he will die because I ahall 
have died. It was th«tr last prayer^ that th^r 
ashes should be united. Lead us to his grave e 
they sh€i]l meet, though they meet in death ; and 
over their extinct «shes let me pour my living 
tears. 

TaK tribe of Mejnoun unite with the tribe of 
Leila. At the foot of the rock, which the mejnoun 
IiauiUed In his delirium, they raise a tomb to tht 
memory of the lovers, and there depositing the 
bodies, they {dant around many « gloomy cyw 
press^tree* Lebid lived to compose the verses, 
which were embossed with golden characters on 
the bl{^ marble* Irebid Uved to lament his owb. 
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festering of their loves, Ahmed's austerity, and 
the emir's haughtiness. 

For many successive years, the damsels of the 
two tribes, in sympathizing groupes, annually as* 
sembled at the cemetry, and planted in marble 
vases, around the tomb, aromatic flowers and 
herbs. One night in every year, each bearing 
a taper, they wailed till the morning the fate of 
the lovers, and, in parting, prayed their parents 
to be merciful in love. The caravans of Syria 
and Egypt, which traverse the desert in their 
way to Mecca, once stopped near the consecra- 
ted spot ; the tender pilgrim once leant over their 
tomb, and read and wept. The spot is now only 
known by tradition. The monument has left no 
vestige, and the trees no more wave their melan- 
choly boughs ; nothing remains but the history 
of the lovers, {x) 



THE £ND OF HEJNGUN AKD LEILA. 



NOTES 

ON 

MEJNOUN AND LEILA. 



NOTE (a) page 16. 

' From the singular local situation of Arabia, the inequalities fn the na- 
ture of its lands are indeed very remarlcable. On one side are frightful 
deserts, and on the other fertile and delightful vales.' Niebuhr'6 travels 
tfarougfa Arabia, voL ii. p. 330....Sir William Jones observes, that remen . 
signifies verebnt znd felicity. In sultry climates, the freshness of the shades, 
and the coolness of tlie waters, are ideas almost inseparable from those of 
.liappiness. 

NOTE {b) page 18....An academy. 
NOTE (0 page 19. 

. An emir, distinguished by a green tuxban, claims his descent Cromfla« 
tima, the wife of Mahomet. 

NOTE (d) page 20. 

An impalpable powder employed for tliis purpose. Lady Montague 

dislikes the rose color with which the orientals tinge their nails. 

NOTE (0 page !20....Cul is rose ; ottar is essence. 

NOTE if) pagte 30....A robe. 

NOTE (g) page 21. 

^r. DaQa^ray in his < Constantinople^ notices * ibtcoiuerve «f rubies, to 
called as well from the richness of (he other ingredients, as that pounded 
rubies are a part of the composition; so capricious are their preparationa 
in the confectionary art.* P. 140. However absurd this practice appears, 
it is not improbable it may be derived from something more thaa caprice. 
An able chemist assures me, that precious stones have a peculiar acid, 
which has beea.proved by an experiment. How thia acid can be extncted 
by the confectioner, has not yet been explained. 

NOTE (A) page 21....A banquetting or sammer apartment 
NOTE (i) page 22. 

Chaitlin says, < II y en a, dont le pepin est si tendre, qu'on ne le sent 
presque pas sous le dent.* 
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N0TE(y)|MfeS4. 

These peries ire the tpiritj of the penians. M^or Oiueley finds it impos- 
cil}le to give an accurate idea of wh&t the penian poets designed by a peri g 
(his aerial being not resembling our fairies. The strongest resemblance be 
can find is In the description of Milton, in Comus. The sublime idea 
which Mihon entertained of a fairy vision corresponds rather with that 
which the persbn poets have conceived of the periet. 

< Their port was more than human u thejr itoad{ 

I toolc it for a hxtj vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element 

That in the colors of the rainbow live, 

And play i* th' plighted clouds.* 

Of musk, camphire, ambergris, and similar fragrant Bub«tancea> the 
peniaos believe angelt to Jbt formed, and other creatures indued with 
uncommon purity of nature. Thus the poets compliment their mistresses 
on the delightful odors which they diffuse. These.aerial beings, called 
peritSf are supposed to exist on perfumes alone, and even of paradise, 
celestial fragrance is among the chief delights. 

The dive* are contrasted with the peries^ and are pictured as hideoiBia 
form, and malignant in mind ; such indeed is the malignancy of their nature, 
that they can endure nothing/ra^ro^/, . The diviy are all males, aad die 
periis aU females ; a comptiment to the sex I they reside in the visiona/r 
country of Jinnistan, Richardson, in his curious dissertation on the eastern 
nations, afibrds us several fonciful characteristics of this new race of idq|l 
beings. 

NOTE {k) page 24.. 

"Sir William Jones, in his essay on the poetry of tbe<eastem ttatioas« teOi 
lis, < Tlwre is a valley, to the north of Indostao, called Cashmerii which, 
according to an account written by a native of it, is a perfect garden,* &c. 
The happy temperature of this much celebrated spot, and die country itself* 
is lately described by Mr. Pemiant, in his history of Hindostan. The follow- 
ing florid description, which is not, however, merely fsnciflil, is composed 
by a Persian poet. Major Ooseley gives it us hi his perdaa misdellawies, 
p. 175 1 < I have seen Irak and India, Khorassan and Persia, but no plaee 
equal to Cashmen in beauty and in excellence of climate. During the 
whole year, from Cashmere to the borders of Cathay, the ahr, tempered by 
gentle showers, has all the mildness of spring} there are flowers and green 
herbage, plains and running streams ; palaces, cupolaiy and public baild- 
ings, beautiful to view. On every side are rising ground!) crystal- spriogSt 
and lofty trees, amid mountains covered witti nut-trees, apple-trees, aod 
fig-trees. Festivity and pleasure peculiarly abound there. lo mirth and 
revelry the cashmerians pass away their time on silken cushions. They 
all wear shawls, whether of ill^istrious birth or of the lowest dass. How 
shall I describe the lovely damsels of this countiy 1 for, in my opinion, tlie 
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inoooimotMitialtotfaem in beauty; with lips sweet as sapv; in 
stature like the gracefdl pine, fraciant as jessamine. Whatever side yon 
look at, those nrmpbs appear like the sun or moon. A thousand secret 
snares, like the links of a chain, are laid in the waving ringlets of those diir 
phmderen of hearts. Here are innumerable youths handsome as Joseph j 
a <b(nuand damsels with poutinf tips, hk as Zeleikha. 

HOnr (/) page 84. 
Mr. Pennant notices, that the showers in Cashmere fall peculiarly light, 
as t]}e valley is screened by the heights of the surrounding mountains. 

NOTE (w) page 34. 

Although coral rods may notDe appropriate to the local scenery of 
this romantic paradise, I give it as one of the characters of arabian scenery. 
Niebuhr tells us, that in the course of his travels, be was often astonished 
by the immense banks of coral bordering the arabian gulph. Great part 
of the houses in the Teliama are of coral rock. Mr. Forskal considered 
every arab'^ house as a cabinet of naturalbi^ory, and as rich in corals as 
apy such cabinet in Europe. 

NOTE'(») page 24. 

Mr. Pennant writes, that * these roofs are planted with tulips, which in 
(he spring produce a wonderful effect* 

NOTE (o) page 25. 
The brilliancy of the eaaitern flowers which has been so luxuriaotly de- 
scribed, is founded on reality. The sober Chardin describes persian 
flowers by the peculiar sparkling of their colors, which renders them even 
nu>re beautiful than those of India. The author of Caiiph Vathek, in his 
learned and agreeable notes, observes, that Ezekiel, emblematising Tyre, 
under the symbol of Paradise, describes, by the different gems of the Bastt 
the flowers that variegate its sur&ce, and particularly by the emerald^ its 
green^,.* Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God ; thy carpet was an 
assemblage of every precious stone ; the ruby, topaz, and the diamond,* 
&c ch. xxviii. 13. The same ingenious writer points out, thai the Para- 
dise of Ariosto was copied from this passage. Canto xxxiv. st 49. All the 
orienUl poets abound with this imagery j one calls the daisiesj eyes qf sil- 
ver i the ruby rose is fixed on its emerald item; and the violet is not a 
flower, but an emerald bearing a purple gem, I may add, Mtlton, like 
Ariosto, seems to have borowed from the-same source, in his Eden, 
............The saphir fount, the crisped brooks, 

EoUing on orient pearlf and sands ^ gold, 
Ran nectar. 

NOTE (p) page 2S. 
Sir Anthony Shirley relates, that it was customary in Perria to hawk after 
tatttterilies with sparrows i those of Cashokere are very UrgCi and blue, as 
« persian poet describes them. 

NOTE (?) page 3& 
Lady Montague^ curious desaiption of a turkiah lovt-ldtei^ by the use 
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of intcmin^edik»wert,Qfwlikfaeacfa€olordeBoCci|lieilateorftelovef% 
heart, ti weU known to the rctder 

Mr. de Peynoael in hli obiervttioDt on Baron Totti memoin, hat eiveii 
a deioription of deUarationtofloTe, u prKtised amon^ the Tuita, ifcrf 
cuitoiu, and less known. He uya, reciprocal dedaraifou are genendly 
made in Turkey by means of maams or enigmatical Aclaratlmu, For 
example, a pistachio-nut ii sent, caHed in turkisb, JSstikf the device 
which rhymes (o it is ikimutt Mr iastik ; that it, may we both have the sama 
piihm. Uzttm^ a grape, or raisin ; the device is, senum itehm iattdmm g 
that is, my heart It in a blaxefer you, Ipeh, k bit of silk ; the device la» 
eeni teuerum pek ; tiiat is, / leveyou pateionately. 

NOTE (r) page 26, 

It maybe necessary to explain the expression of ' moonlight foreheade,* 
tUjot Ouseley tells us, on (he expression, moon-faeed,* that a persian nut- 
tress would be hifrhly flattered by its application i an epithet, however, for 
which I believe few of our fair countiTwomen would thank a lover. An- 
van describes a favorite damsel, with a face lovely as the Moon. A notfaer 
poet describes a beauty < moon-facedt with looks like ^ ttanid gtaaoet of 
the fawn.' 

As Tor the expression itself, which may at first appear to us uncouth, I fed 
it exquisitely. Even without placing ourselves in the situation of an arab^ 
whose purest delight is that of contemplating the tran<piilmoon,in the re- 
storing airs of a summer night, who is not sensible that the allusion is made 
to tliat tender melancholy which the aspect of the moon produces on a 
pensive feeling mind? and this tendemes^fy how often does tfie lover behold 
IB the touching seriousness of a beloved female I (he moonligkf is pediapt 
even more tender than the view of the Moon itself. 

NOTE (i) page 26. 

Mr. Price, in his delightful * Essay on the picturesque,' vOl. i. p. 19S, 
second edition, has these fine strictures on the hair of women. ' The hair, 
by its com |)a rati ve roughness, and its partial oonceatinents, aocompaniet 
and relieves the softness, clearness, and smoothness of the face of a l)eauti* 
fill woman . Where the hair has no natural roughness, it is often artifidallf 
curled and crisped- The instrument fortius purpose is certainly oCverji 
ancient date, as Virgil, who probably studied the costume of the heroic ages» 
makes Turneas speak contemptuously of Eneas for having his locks per- 
fumed, and as Madame de Sevigne expresses it, /rises natnrallmeai avec 
des fers. 

Vibratos calido ferro, myrrfaaque madentes. 

The natural roughness or crispness of hair, is often mentioned as a beauty^ 
rauree crespe crinii capelli erespe tlym^ty e d'oro. 

In catholic countries, where those unfortunate victims of avarice and 
superstition are supposed to renounce an ideas of pleasing our sex, the fint 
ceremony is that of cutting of their hitir^ as a sacrifice of the most seducrag 
ornament of beauty i and the forouU edge of the filleti which pieveaft & 
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tingle balr fro» etcaptng, k ireU contrived to- deadeo the efftct of fcs- 
tures. 

E^acinlhiM locks a frequent among the aiabic poets» and whkfa Sir W. 
Jemes delightfully renders 

• The fragrant hynciitths of Azza's hair, 
That wanton with the laughing summer air.* 

From the orientalists it passes to the Greeks, and our Milton adopts iL 

Hyaeinthine hcki 
Round from his parted forehead manly hung, 
€tust«rittg, but not beneatl) his shoulders broad. 

The tenn elustmng^ observes the author of Vathek, is given by the am" 
tients to that disposition of the curls which resembles the grvwth of grapes^ 
and may b^ observed on gems, coki^ and statues. The following verses 
of Petrarch on hairy are exquisite ; Sir William Jones gives them as an evi- 
dence oS ttie manner of the asiatic poets agreeing with the Italians: one 
would almost imaguie, says he, these lines to be translatedfromtbe persiauk 

Aura, die quelle chiome bionde e crespe^. 
Circondi, e movi^ e se' mossa de loro 
Soavemente, e spargi quel dolce oro, 
E poi 1 raccogli,.e'n bei nodi 1* iMcretpe. 

i!risp»d haiff though, as Mr. Price observes, a picturesque object, yet 
siUia hair is also* a filvorite one» Anacreon, in the language of the ode^ 
just quoted) tells the painter.... 

* Paint her hair of lovely brown-. 
Softer than the cygnetU down i. 
Then, if paint so fine be foundi 
Sketch the odors breathing round s 
Next one beauteous cheek dispUy,. 
Where her glossy ringlets play ; 
O^ her ivory brow descending, 
Light and iliade so sweetly blending.*' 

Hieancients never give a description of heauiy without dwrting long 09 
the magic of a •womari's hair. A volume on this subject might perhaps be 
collected by one familiar with their compositions. Apuleius enthusiasd- 
cally says, that ' If Venoa herself were baU, although circled by the Graces 
and the Loves, slie would not please; not even her swarthy Vutean.*... 
Fetfonius, in his portrait of Circe, describes her tresses naturally curling, 
and falling negligenUy over her shoulders, intirely covering /4«m....Apu- 
]eius,more exact, and with stiU more delicacy,...Her traUing locks, thick 
and long, and insensibly curling, were dispersed about her divine neck, 
aoftly undulating with carelessness.. ..Again, * curling into waves.' Again,... 
Her thick tresses, softly falling from her head, were arranged about her 
neck i and iiuensibiy resting on the borders of her vest, above her bosom y. 

• a 
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fticn wound their extreoiities into luge oUfi, while fame were dnnni op^ 
«nd hung in a fine knot on the crown of her head. Odd notices tbote wlia 
platted dieir braided hair like spiral shells. 

Petroniui, to give an idea of a perfect beauty, says, that htrfonkgaJ 
was tmalij and showed .the roots of her hair raised upwards. And Ladan 
makes Ttiais say of a rival courtezan, How can that stupidloldier, unless 
he is blind, praise her person f does he not see that she has very firm hairSf 
which, with great art, she draws up on her large forehead f 

NOTE (/) page 27. 

If the reader should find entertainment in the- fbOowing lon^ note^ H 
would be uiijust to complain. 

The asiatics have, in great admiration, hlaeki or darh<ohred tyes, which 
in their descriptions of a perfect beauty are almost always enumerated 
among the most powerful and striking <^arms. Hie poet Hafez says» 
* The hnpresston which black-eyed damsels have made on my heart, wiU 
never be effaced.' The houris of Paradise derive their name froma beau- 
ttfui tooman^s black eye. The epithet black-eyed^ amoi^ the eastern 
writers, seems to be synonymous with beautifuL The women use artificial 
means to give a dark appearance to fhelr eyes. Sanson,, in his Voyage d& 
Perse, informs us, that * they set little value on blue, grey, or hazel eyes ; tiie 
black alone are admired among the penians.' Ooseley's Persian Misoella* 
nies, p. 123. 

It is finely uoagined by the author of Caliph Vatfaek, that Akeasidc'kiiak 
expression, 

< In the dark heaven of Mini's eye,* 

might have been suggested by the' black eyes of the virgins of Paradise. 

In an eccentric dissertation on catt, by Moncrief, are the following no- 
tices on bine, or grey eyes. The eyes of catSt says our dissertator, in his 
mock eulogy, were for a longtime the objects of female ambition; thejr 
could receive no praise more flattering than to discover that they had bbdsk 
grey eyes; that is, cAan; iff;, like those of cats, or greenish, as tbej com- 
monly have. La Fontaine has given Minerva such eyes. 

Tout le reste entouroit ht deesst, wxyeuxpers, 

Marot gives green eyes to Venus, 

Le premier jour que Venus, vaaayeust vert. 

The Lord de Coucy, so, celebrated for his loves, acknowledges in his 
verses, that such eyes were the secret charms that Madame de Fayal practis- 
ed on him. These bluish grey eyes are those which commonly are of a 
pate blue, or sometimes of a water-color, wtiich varies or undulates, with 
different sliades, in the course of the day. The green eyes never change 
their shades. Diodorus Siculus tells w, that Pallas was named by the egyp* 
Hans, GlaucopiSf that is, having eyes of a greenish nhite. And Pope's 'blue- 
eyed maid, has been censured for being inexact; it should be *eyes if m 
bright citron,^ Uistoire dec Chat^ p. 1S7. 
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leisaeusioiiiiiitbeeastto/u^tiie tjusotwomffh particilafty fboie 
of a fail complexion, with an impalpable poiwder, prepared daefljr fxon 
crude antimonf. It is of ^pwrpU color, and a penian poet compares it to 
the vioiei. The arabian poets, compaie the ey$iidt tfaJSm woman, bdtisd 
imftars, to vioiets, dropping vnth dew. Shakspeaxe hat 

•..M..M««M.M*M«M«.M M.. Viofctt (Um, 

Bat sweeter tlian the Uds of Juno's tya. 

The ancient greek poets, both Homer and An»creon, have also aUudeA 
to the same cosmetic, stnoe both of Aiem ascribe a ^«r}^/fiAlM to a/irma^ 
tye. When Taao represents love as ambodied, 

.«...»..«.«....^.M.......M.Sotto all *ombra 

DeXtpalpebre.....,..,,..,.,^ 

heaUof oricallf alludes to that appearance in nature which the artifice taerr 
described, the impalpable powder, was meant to counterfeit. Caliph 
Vatbek, notes, p. 235. 

Winkefanan, in his < Rejections on the painting and sculpture of the 
gireeks,' writes, that < his researches concerning the mysterious art, said to 
be practised among the greeks, of changing blue eyes into black ones, have 
not succeeded to' his wish. I find it mentioned but once by DtoacoHdes^ 
Could I have cleared op this art^ it would have been a problem worthy to 
fix tbfr attention of the Newtons and the Algarottis, and have interested- 
tiiefair sex by a discovery so advantageous to their charms, espedaUy in 
Germany, where large fine blue eyes are more frequently met with than 
hlaek ones,* The same author also notices the green eyes we have alluded 
to, and gives us the charming line in which the Sieur de Coucy describe* 
ihe eyes of M»damede Fayal, 

* IX si bel oeilvert, et riant, et clair.' 
NOTE («) page 27. 

Zuleikba is tatt name of Potiphar's wifie, whose amours with Joseph, 
<9rm one of die most celebrated poems In the persian language. There is 
a copy of this work, in the Bodlein library at Oxford, which I am told i» 
one of the finest in Europe. A persian poet thus describes diis heroine of 
jdisappointed passion, widi energy : 

* Zuleikha, one night, impatient and distracted, the twin-sister of afiUe* 
tion , and to whom sorrow was a familiar friend. 

Drank to the very dregs of the cup of wretchedness, and from the burn? 
ing anguish of passion, passed the night without repose.' 

Sir W. Jbnes, in his literal version of his celebrated ode of Hafez, in his 
persian grammar, has, < I can easily conceive how the enchanting beauties 
of Joseph af&cted Ztdeikha so deeply, that her love tore the veil of her 
chastity.* What an elegant metaphor ! he has pleasingly venified the 
passage. 

Beauty has such resistless power) 

That even the chaste egyptian dame 



Acted Ibr the bbamiMg hArtw Sqr / 
Tor ber how £itil wu the bour 
Whet to «he tenkt of Nilut came 
A yottCh 10 lovely tnd lo coj I 

NOTE (v) pege S8. . 
The bridftl veil of the penian tailiei ix nude of red silk or niulftt. 

MOTE (w) page 29. 
AnoDC the penUm, obienretM^or Outeley, k has ever been the obicet 
of elegant luxury to gather the lint roie of tpring. The ancienti ascribed 
the origin of thli iweet flower to the blood of Venns^ and to the warmth of 
her ktsa the modem latin poet Sfscondus a^rmi the roae Is indebted for its 
glowing tints Anacceon caJls diat lovely flower the most excellent of the 
fragrant tribe, the cMef eare of spring, and the delight even of the gods. 
Mr. Fvanktta, in his tour to Fersia, notices a persian custom under the name 
of gulnaxie, or tht uattering qf roust from the vast quantity of those 
flowers strewed in the apartments. This ceremony continues a week or 
len days, during which time the guests are cntcruined with musiCi sher> 
bettidandng, fcc. 

MOTE («} page 3(X...Sir WUliam Joaet. 

MOTE (y) page 31. 

eiiardin vnrites, < Les hommes ont trop.de peur de I'esprit desfemmet» 
pour leur latsser rien appreodre, et surtout en matiere de pocsie ; il ya 
parmi eox ce proverbe sur ce sujet, si lapouli vtut chanter, compu ktoqji 
il luifaut cfmper la gorge. Vol. ii. 4to. p. 187* 

MOTE (a) page 31 

Alluding to the white bloesmu of the almoudrtree. 

MOTE (<s) page 34. 

It is welLknowA that at the appearance of the roies the violets begin to 
fade* 

NOTE (b) page 34, 

An arabian image. A poet, describing this flower, says, fhe roseap- 
proaches with her army, whose beauty is all-conquering. By the figure cf 
army is meant the thorns tfthe roM....Richardson's autbic grammar. 
NOTE (tf) page 36. 

The marriage of the rtue and the nightingale, the incessant fheme of 
persian poetry, is described, with an eastern luxuriance of imagination, by 
Dr. Darwin,, in his botanic garden. Part ii. canto 4. ver. 309. 

I add the following delightful passage from Major Ouseley*s persian mis- 
cellanies: <The excessive delight which the persian nightingale derive* 
from the ei^oyment of the rose's fragrance, affords a.thousand beautiful 
allusions and allegories to the eastern poet. To account for this aileron.- 
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<M pMiioii Ctttcrtsioed hf^^bt idgliCiiigals fbr the rote^ snd'^Mdcii ii titw- 
mtgect of so much beautiful inngery in perslan poetry, vre most consider - 
that tiie plaintive voice of that sweet bird is first heard at the same season 
of the year in which the rose begins to blow ; by a natural association of - 
ideas, Aey are therefore connected as the constant and inseparable atten- 
dants of the spring. It is probable too that the nightingale's Civorite re- 
treat may be flie rose-garden, and the leaves of that iiowcr occasionany 
his food ; bat it is certain that he is delighted with its smen, and sometimes 
indulges in the fragrant luxury to such excess as to fell firom the brandi, 
intoxicated and helpless, to the ground.' 

The coincidence between the arrival of certain birds and the flowering 
of certain plants, has been observed by naturalists; and in Attica, the 
cuckoo always arriving when the fig-tree first appeared, the cuckoo and a 
young fig were called by the same name. Or. Darwin conjectures that ' a 
similar coincidence of appearance in some part of Asia, gave occasion to 
the story of the love of the rose and nightingale, so much celebrated by the 
eastern poets.'...Botanic Garden, part ii. canto 1. p. 33. 

j^ NOTE (d) page 36. 

Richardson, in his preliminary discourse to his persian dictionary, notices 
this national assembly held for poetical contests. 

NOTE (e) page 38. 
The Mevleheh dervises perform a public worship, which consists of dane- 
ing and turning on one foot with incredible rapiditjr, whilst a red hot iron 
is held between the teeth. Totally exhausted by pain and fatigue, they 
fen to the ground in a senseless trance. In this ceremony they are accom- 
panied with the softest music, &c....DaUaway'ft < Constantinople,* p. 139. 

NOTE (/) page 39. 

* They put their water into hardaks, or anglazed pott made of a poms 
«rth.'...Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 317. 

NOTE {g) page 43. 

The orientalists are peculiarly sensible to all aromatics, but the ottar-giU 
is their pasnon. M^uor Ouseley, with his accustomed elegance, writes s... 
' So fond of aromatic and highly fragrant ointments were tiie ancients, 
that many writers have made their excessive indulgence in the use of per- 
^imes the subject of learned dissertations; and this, with many lother 
*>ranches of asiatic effeminacy, flowed through the surrounding nations, 
*nd found their way even into Greece and Rome, from Persia or Assyria, 
^he great source of eastern luxury and refinement. Costly and exquisite 
perfumes are esteemed the first among asiatic luxuries, and form magnifi- 
cent presents.' He likewise tells us, on the subject of rote-waierr..* So 
fond are the luxurious persians of the rose^ delightful odor, that they not 
only sprinkle most profusely the water distiUed from its leaves, but havuift 
FKfpved it with ciBiiooioa and tttgsur, they iofiueU with tlie oofito srtftl^ 



tbtff drink. The ntt of SchiAvt b fM iaost' cxcdiciit of tf« East, and 
tlie euence of it highlf dteemed even in the furtbett pirts of India ; and 
iti pure enential oil, called utat'guL,. qt e»ence of sotesj ia mote precious 
than gold.' 

. In a channing tetter fcom the Abbe dc Line, written £Fpia€i«eoe, wbere 
he travelled with IL de Choiseul, be notices thii ottar of ruces. Sending a 
phial of diit valued odor to a lady, he writes : * M. de Choiseul intreau 
your acceptance of a tman meUing-bottle of essence of rosea. More roses 
are squeezed into this little phial than could he collected aoong aU tU 
iardens which 1 have sung.* 

MOTE (A) page 45. 

The persiani are veiy fond of elegant MSS. All their favorite works are 
generally written upon/»e tilhy papery the ground of which is often pow- 
dered widi gokl or silver dust ; the two first leaves are commonly illaou- 
natedj and the whole book is sometimes perfumed with essence of roses, 
or sandal wood. The poem of Joseph and Zuteikha (which we have al- 
ready noticed), in the public library at Oxford,' is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful MSS. in the world; the margins of every page are^t and adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and. the hand -writing is elegant lo tiie Mgiiest 
degree. The ink of the asiatics is extremely black, and never loses its co- 
lor i and the egyptian ruds with which they write are formed to make the 
inest strokes and flourishes....Sir W. Jones's pers. gram. 
NOTE (/) page 49. 

This singular form of expressing the sensibility of friendship is recosded 
in Bell's travels to China, a»d was employed by an old and virtuous .Bra- 
mia. 

NOTE U) page 53. 

Amber attracts straw; the idea is persian. Sir John Chatdin, in a song 
be has translated, has a lover who tells bis mistre8s,M.The paU languor of 
your comptexion is the amhery that attracts the straw* 

NOTE {k) page 54. 

T^is is a kind of unctuous clay, which the persiams perfume with essence 
•f roses, and use in the baths insteadjof soap. The. application is from Sadk 

NOTE {/) page 55. ^ 

An arable term for Thi captive of Lave ; one who submiu to slavery, or 
the meanest employment, to have an opportunity of lerving or admiring 
kis mistress. 

NOTE (m) page 63. 
An arabian imag^ takeD:from Richardson's arable grammar. 

NOTE («} page 66. 
^In the night we; were disturbed by the iocesant criea of the jaGkil% 
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«rliich afe the most xlistittsful iauginfll^Je. Tbey collect in pucks among 
the rxiim of Ephesus. The. foxes of Sampfion were jackals, aod ought to be 
so txmnslated wherever they are mentioBod in scriptare. leremiahy de- 
scribing the present desolation of the ho]y«cit|r) has this veifstrikiniginiage, 
now verified of Ephesus,.*.' Zion is desolate, the foxes walk upon it,'... 
Dallaway's Constantinople, p. 228. 

NOTE (o) page -65. 
Mr. 4>allaw9y describes, in his * Consta n tinople,* among other pictuxesqoe 
scenery, the cameleon * backing on 4he scars, as enjoying perfect secuntgrt 
changing its color, or escaping with wonderful agility. Perhaps it changes 
its color on occasions of fear or anger. The natural color is iron grey, 
which it can vary with every shade of brown and yeUow.' 

NOTE ip) page 68. 

Although BnfTon was not so well supplied as ourselves with eastern de- 
scriptions, yet genius knows to describe justly with a paucity of facts, lie . 
finely observes, in his concise i»cture of an arabian desert, that there the 
traveller < n*a jamais respire sur I'ombrage j hen ne Paccompagne j lien ne 
lui, rapoelle la nature vivanu, solitude absohie, miliefois plus affreuse que 
ceUc des foretj ; car ies arbrasoni encore dej etrei pour lliomme.'... Vol. 
X. p. 14».8vo. 

NOTE (?) page 69. 

The- arabiaps, when they travel, carry with them garlic and dried grapei, 
for the purpose of reviving such pcfBoa* a« may fall down fainting from tl^ 
effect of the hot bUsts....Page*s Travels. 

NOTE (0 page.72. 

Thia sumame, in arable, means a maniac ; but sometimes-an entkusioit^ 
and a man inspiruL.«.U not this a proAf of the universality of the notion, 
tiiat inspifatiott is a spedes of insanity f the amabilit insania of Horace,. . 
The orientals, observes M. Cardonne, do not consider madness as so great 
an evil as we enropeans ; nor isit so liable to reproach : they tiiink that it 
may only be an error, or, iq the language of Dr. Darwin, an hallucination 
of the mind, or perhaps a gentle inebriation, which, though it troubles the 
order of our ideas, may soften our pangs as likely as augment them. It is 
only when insanity is furious, that it excites horror. 
NOTE {s) page 74. 

Dr. Darwin, in his Zoonomia, thus distinguishes delirium from mddness.... 
The ideas in delirium consist of those excited by the sensation of pleasura 
or pain which precedes them, and the trains of other ideas associated wftii 
these ; an'd not of those excited by external or by voluntary exertion. 
Hence the patients do not know the room which they inhabit, or the 
people- who surround them; nor have they any voluntary exertion when 
the delirium is complete; so that their efforts in walking about a room, or 
rising ?r«m their bed, .are unsteady, and produced by their catenatiooB> 
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with the immediate afliectiobf of pletsue or pifaL Bj Ibe ibote drcuffi- 
staocei it ii distiogniAed flwm madncfl^ia whkh the patieatf weD know 
the pcnons of their eqiuintance and die place where tfaef are, and per- 
fosm all die voluntary actiont with tteadtnCM aod determinatioii.' 
NOTE (0 page 17. 

The latterpait of die replf of Lebid, in the aOeforicat manner of the 
caitems, deicribing the too lubtUe nature of such researches, is taken from 
^a(B*i OvfOMtUL The remainfaig passage is translated bj Major Ouseky 
from mzamif one of the soblhaest of the persian poets. 

NOTE («} page 80. 

Scatterihig, Spenser is a venerable antbority for this word. It means 
a vagabonds one that has no home, or setaed habitation. Johnson sajs it 
is < an elegant word, but disused.* The French express such a character bf 
saying, quUim^a nifeuy ni Iku, 

NOTE [v) page 84. 
Itierc are many of these perdan anthologies. Saadi, of Scfairauz, has 
composed two of these works, adndrable for dielr moralT)hitowphy. The 
Guiutan, that is, a garden of roses, tad the Bottan^ which meau a garden 
of fruits. They are composed in verse and prose, interwoven with asec* 
dotes, moralities, and political observations. There arc also the Negarip- 
tatt, or gallery of pictures, by Jouini ; and the Btharistan^ ormanaon of 
the spring* Of these anthologies, versions arm tUsUrabie to the curious, 
and perhaps might render the first Meps into the study of the language 
more pleasant to die persian student. 

NOTE {w) page 93. 

When I drink freely, then iaieed I am lord of a royal castle, and oft 
throne j but when I awake from ebriety, then certainly I am only master of 
sheep and of camels....Richardson's arable grammar. 

NOTE (x) page 93. 

The aoHfifthe chuds espouses fhg daughter of tht vine, is a beautifol a1Iti« 
filon to the mixing of water with wine, and, as Richardson observes, ofteo 
employed by the arabians. I liave changed the sex ; for not only is mne 
more powerful than water, but iai»« is likewise emblematic of the fire and 
warmth of man, and water of the delicacy and yielding softness of woman. 
It appears that the asiatics, as well as the greeks and romans, in their usual 
compotations, diluted their wines With water; and when tiiey committed 
a cheerful debauch, drank tlieir more heavy wines With a very litde water.... 
See Sir Edward Barry's curious essay on the wines of the ancients. 
NOTE {y) page 93- 

A penian poet addresses bis cupbearer thus :...Fix a'kiss.on the bfun of 
the cup, and the wine will tiien be sweet, as if mixed with hohey. And ia 
Mr, Notfs version of Hafez, the persian anacreon, #e have,..« 
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' ' While tfiefiifr duel hibieiilii^ 

fiaton ererjr cup we sip.* 

»Wf playfiil idet is used by tfic sicek poets, ft is certain that ttie freeks 
bave laigely borrowed -from the wann UDaginatioiit of the orieilteIisti» 
Anacreon alludes to a peculiar oosoieiic found amons the persiaits. Se» 
#otes oa Caliph Vadiek, p. 236. . 

NOTE («) pa^e 9i. 
. , Major Ouselef describes the peisians as great Toluptuaries, who defight 
in their feasts to unite the pleasures of wine with the channs of music, and 
to heighten the luxurious enjoyments of the banquet by the presence of 
' iome beloved or beahtlful ol^*ect....We are fond of Wine (says a petsian 
poet), wanton, dissolute, and with rolling eyes; bat who is there in Hu$ 
€ity who has not the same vices? we are immetied in pleasure and delight 
a«d are constantly listening to the meSody of the lute and thecymbak... 
Those who describe persian feasts, relate, that musicians, both vocal and 
instrumental, attended j handsome pages carried round wine ; and singiJif 
and dancing women, with vtiml ciarmi, completed (te peniah banquet. 

NOTE (a) page 95. 
^ Bedoween honor is still more delicate than ours, and requires even « 
greater number of victims to be sacrificed to it If one scluek says to an- 
other, with a serious air, Thy bonnet is dirty, or the wrong side of thy tur- 
ban is out, nothing but blood can wash away the reproach....Nicbuhr, voL 
u.p.ig9. 

NOTE (&) page 96*- 
Gazeh are sonnets. I do not Know whether they deftte 4bls name from 
the animal so called, and celebrated for the tendernes of its eyes, and tht 
tetf^l^Befi tad beauty of iu form. 

NOTE (r) page ST. 

There are in Arabia several species of the mimosa^ either trees or shrubs* 
The tree mimosa is so much endeared to tiie arabiaos, that the iqjuhng or 
tatting it down is strictly prohibited....Nicbuhr, vol. ii. p. 359. 
NOrE {d) page 102. 

I consulted Chardin for an account of the trees and flowers of Perua, 
VOL ii. p. 10. 4to. 

I cannot odiitiioticing a beauHAilflhimiaation in the splendid persian 
manuscript of Mr. Douce. Mejnoun is represented seated, nearly nakedy 
and feeding a spotted fawn. The whole form of tiie maniac is squalid, 
meagre, and famine is in every limb. The antelope is highly finished, with 
all those minute and exquisite touches which distinguish the brilliant pencil 
of the persian painter. The artists of that country excel in tlie human 
physiognomy, and tlie face o/ the mejnoun is here pourtrayed with pecu- 
litf felicity j it is famished and me'anclioly, yet (be empathizing smiie, 
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«ltfte ItfeedttlMgix^ iithroimoTerpartof tjhefeitaics, aBdmjrl^ 
conpucd to a UtUe ganihme iUumiBiiig a daifc doati 

MOTE (e) page 109. 
Sir Jdm ChanUnthni deicribei tfafrbordenof Perria: Tbe lfuaA#era% 
tfie most wcttpD {Muti ofthif oomilrf, is out partem firom the mMthof 
Septeni>er t^iw dote of April; the face of ti» oouatry-ia covered vUH 



NOTE if) page 108. 
Tbb curiout cireumttaiioe it noticed bw Pocock in hii ttaveb ttmmgll 

^pL 

NOTE is) page 103. 
It it for this reason ttiat camels are preferred to honetyWhOK tender fed 
are incapable of travelling in tlie hot sands, 

NOTE (A) page HI. 
In an anonymous version of AnacreonH ode, in whfch he Erects tbe 
painter how to delineate tbe portrait of Ms oMstress, tfait idea is fO^ 
given : 

Then her eye^mms trace with arl> 
MimgU mty nor vAoily fart / 
This was considered as the pri|icipal beauty of ^ cyeJ> f QW s with t|ie 
Ancients. They studied to approach them artfully to each other, neither 
quite joined, and scarcely separated. Theocritus calls a maid^< Tbe viigia 
wid) mingled eye4>n>ws.' Petronius, describing a beauty, says.^Iier brows 
were spread on one side to the extremity of hercheelcs, and on die odtej? 
came almost in contact, conftising t!ieni8dvcs,and uniting above bernoieH* 
Cndhas.„ 

Ajte soperci}ii cqpfMua^nuda repletis. 

De Arte Anuuidi, lib. iil.. 
The beauties of the ancients employed a black sparkling tincture for tbelf 
eye-brows and their lids, and.the same practice is in use with all tbe orien« 
tals. 

NOTE (0 page 11]« 
A beautiful neck is firequently called by the greeks a MorhU tuO. Tbost 
on!y who are ignorant of the magic of sculpture conceive it a Juud and cold 
image ; the . beauty of the neck consisU in its .exquisite white and smooth 
polish like that of parian marble. 

NOTE C;) page HI. 
Sadi employs the compound epidiet of sUvtr-bHUtd i anodier petliO 
poet has, < necks fair as stiver? 

NOTE {k). See NOTE {s) on Crisped Hair, page 86. 

NOTE (0 page IIS. 

Ihe following sonnet, or gazel, from the divan of Jami,is given by MiJ^ 

Onseiey in his oriental collectioiUiP* 297} and from Which I derived ^ 

i^eaofthispoeja:. 
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^Eastiugbt fliy «ye8 were Closed in deep* buf my bappiBess awake ; 
Xfae whole nighv tbe Uve-long night, the. image of Uff beloved was Ibo 

^ companion of my soul. 
Heavens I how did the sugared words foil from her sweeter Upi ! 
AJasf all tint die said to mf ta that dream has escaped from my memoiy^ 
^Itbouflb it was my care till br^k of day to repeat over and over-^ 

sweet words. 
The day, unless iUominated by her heanty,.is to m7 eyes of ttoctnniil 

darkness. 
Happy day that first I gazed upon that lovely fiice f 
May the eyes of Jami long be blest with pleastog visioo^ shice fhey pre*. 

aented to his view-last night 
That ol^ect, on whose account he passed Iiis waking life in expectation.*' 

The curious reader will find ttiatdie ode already quoted of Anacreon« 

snd other parts of tbe tetian bard, bear a great affinity with oriental and 

perrian poetry. This is no place to coiqecture, that Anacreon, first pro* 

doced entire by Henry Stephens, was possibly borrowed from the persian% 

NOTO («> page 1»; 

Ita this manner are the bloodless oondMts of tiie arabs, which appear simi- 
lar to &ose of the ancient oondoltieri of Italy, where a whole day wat 
Ibtight, and a sm^e soldier wounded, often decided thefwtune of the day. 
liicliufar observes, diat an army of a thousand arabs wiU take to flight and 
think themselves routed if diey lose hut seven or eight of their nomber. 
Pages, in his travels, exhibits a very entertaining narrative of such an eft. 
gagement: after a running .^ght the whole day, on one side none were 
killed or wounded, while these boasted of a.triumph for having killed :0t 
more.thaa one man, and some camels. 

NOTE («} page 128. 

A bread and salt traitor, be who betrays his host or patron, is one of the 
most opprobrious epithets Uy which oni^ asiatic can express his detcstatioa 
qf another. 

NOTE (o) page 124. 

The nightly iltaminatiom of every minareh in the dty produce a very 
singular and splendid effect. Within each of these, tbe vast concaves of the 
domes are lighted up by some hundred lamps of cotored glass. The lamps . 
are £»ntasticaily disposed in letters and figures. I was not more agreeidbly 
surprised by any thing I saw in Constantinople, than the whole appearance 
of the first night in Rammezan....Dallaway^ Constantinople, p. 82. 

In the Persian tales mention is made of an iflumination wUch wa^. 
formed of these letters, and were really verses from the koran ^ and perhapi^ 
what might appear as 'fantastic figures' to Mr. Dallaway, were in reality 
such verses. 

NOT« (p) page 126. 

< Far removed from friends, poor and solitary, like a naked swozd widM^ 
^ sheath.'...Richard8on^ arable grammar. 

NOTE ip) page 179. 

Hiebolv loticcj tbe iiiog of gnv at aa anbi» mairiafn . 
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ffMi nee ofhonei ll dbdiigttMied by tte tide of KoeUaiU, Carton ftg^ 
flculan relating to thu breed may be foaod in Niebubr'k tnt eft in Andbia« 

?oi.iu. p 9oe..i:iir.7V. 

NOrre (r) pa^e 13d. 
tt b an oriental custom tn thro«r handfttts of statiitl feotB t6 the populio^ 
it pubUc entertainments. Economists sometimo purchase bad money be- 
iMaftd for rich purposes, and are afterwaMi blsSei) br aj^Uudbd by Xtt 
people in proportion to the real value of tbeir coin. 

MQTB (x) page 135. 
Tou may place an hundred bandfub of fragrant heriM ittd lld^^ Mfore 
<Ub nightifi^e, yet be HMn no^ In his coq^ttot bearl, fbr ttc^ dbn ttf 
tweet breath of his beloved nne.M.A couplet from Jami| n tender elegiac 
jSenian poet. 

WOTE {t) page 136: 

^. The nUnarek is a hollow column anneied to a mosque* with a ifaUeif 
M the top, from which the muetzint or crier, calls the five houts of prayer. 
Tlie ezann is their vespers. As bells and clocks are forbidden, these criers 
iye appointed for this purpose. 

NOTE («) page 13S. 
The' setting sun prodnoed the richest variety of tints hi the opposite ^\ 
amongst them viras a lovely vinlet glow, rtkely» if ever, seen io England.^* 
JMlaway^ Cbnitantinople. 

NQTft {v) page 136. 
Black in9leiviti the faee have been long considered zi a singular beautt 
in tiie East. We have only to look into the persian and arabian poets for 
innumerable instances of thfc enthusiasm with which they admired this fan- 
eaed eieganoe. Ornamental patehH are perhaps a fashion, among others, 
Vhlch were probably borrowed from Asia, for whenever a beanty Is higWf 
prized, the ladles substitute some artificial imitation when deprived of (b^ 
Mtural charm. 

NOTE {to) page 137; 
That comfort yields not, and yet hope denies not; 
Adift XSaaXiives not^ and a ckatk that diu int. 

Drayton^s Epistle frim Matilda to Xini ftM* 
NOTE {:i) page 151. 
The turks have a veneration for tlie dead. Tlieir cemeteries are sur- 
iounded with a cypress grove, and inscriptions, with appropriate vcrse% 
embossed with raised letters, gilded and contrasted by a I>lack oi gi^^i* 
ground ; a stone chest is placed between them, filled with arumatic 
flowers and h^rbs, which are placed there, and regularly cultivated by tiie 
fionales of tlis fiunily, who assemble in gioupes for that duty* This ax"''^ 
of resjiect is particularly shown to the dead unmarried young. It is of the 
highest antiquity amongst the poliihed and the ruder nations ; and surely 
none can be mo(e elegant and appropiiatc..MDaU«way*s Gon&unUnop^>« 
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A ROMAN ROMANCE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



ji ROMAN triumphf and the amour of a grecian slave 
for her prince, are objects not so remote from our do* 
mestic feelings as may at first appear. The proces* 
sion to St. Paul's^ to commemorate our ever glorious 
naval victories, was so destitute of the picturesque 
to charm the enlightened eye of taste^ and so want' 
ing of those objects which can communicate^ even to 
the bosom of the simplest citizen^ • a patriotic enthu- 
siasMy ihdt I couCd not help meditating on the full) 
the varied^ and the majestic picture of a roman 
triumph. 

The situation of Aciloe and his lover in this rO' 

mance^ is only that in which more than one noble mi' 

grant has been placed. I know one who had taught 

himself to forget the world in the neat cottage of a 

farmer j but his sensibility was greater than his fir- 

titudef and, lacerated from aU he cherished, he bt' 

came dangerously ill. By the devoted tenderness of 

the farmer's daughter^ whose natural talents he had 

refined with exquisite taste, he recovered his health* 

J As he recovered,^ the farmer's daughter became every 

day more palltd, more dejected, and at length was 

/ menaced with a confirmed marasmus. No one suS" 

pectid the fause of her visible decay : she never conh 
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plained. The conversation of the noble emigrant of* 
toft tusned am ike spkndid hisk>ry of Me french 
courts and the stern dignity of his own family^ allied 
to the royal bipod* The ra^e i$ i9Mric4» l^^ ^^^ P^^" 
don the expression t with that haughtiness which is 
the germ of many heroic virtues. He himself would 
beproudf did not the tenderness of his feelings strug" 
gU zoith his hereditary glory. To all he said, the 
fyrwi^*4 daughttr ksUn^ with toafond oo aii<«- 
ii^ei. i and whik the maiadyt of her hearty for^ the iii- 
feceion^ breathed in het heaett^ in^mei itself but the 
mo9C at such discowfH^ she felt fhat, 

* The hind that would be nxated hy the fioOy 
Must die for love.' 

Ta^s, situation occasioned * Love struggling with 
humility :' and when I comp$scd this romance^ I 
thoughi tf thaiu 



LOVE AND HUMrLITY^ 
A ROMAN ROMANCE. 



Fautus jEmilius returning from the conquest of^ 
Macedonia^ his triumph is opposed by Sen/iur 
GaUa^'^^The hermc conduct of Marcus Servi'^ 
lius, — The triumph,^^ Behavior of Galba andi 
his adhfrents.'^The loves of the slave LeucQthoCy 
and Acilocy prince of Macedonr. 

It speaks the sufferings of a female slave, 

Who long had bruuded) silent ai the gravei 

C^ lote, that racked her soul with ceaseless pain. 

, OheroHi canto xi. stanzr $2, 

The venerable and sublime Paulus J£miliiis 
now returntid from the final conquest of the 
xnacedonian empire. Romei in awful silence^ 
awaited the decree of the senate for the triumph* 
Thk assembled spoils of nations i&milius had 
not profaned. The general had only permitted 
his sons to share among^ themselves the library 
of Perseus, the king of Macedon j and they pre-i. 
fcrred manuscripts to vases of gold. They now 
rcturnedi nellher solicitous uor ambitious of thft 
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triumph ; th^y returned but to hasten to their 

paternal farm^ whose smoke, wreathing in their 

natal air, was to them an object more cherished 

than the pomp of a triumph* There, sixteen of 

this hero race subsisted, and the hands of consuls 

guided the plough. But the glare of splendor, 

mpd treasures hitherto u^i^owa, corrupted the 

army ; and the soldiers, in>eturning to Rormi, 

murmurQ4 9t the s^v^rre justice of ^milius, 

who ha4 only combated for his country, and 

with an affectionate pride, yielded all his labors 

to the ma^t^mfi} c«ty* Conducted and inSamed 

by Servius Galba^ they mutinied. They ranged 

the pity j they surrounded the capitol ; they me- 

9]iac«4 th^ trilMmes ; they contemned the senate; 

they opposed (he'v^ise of the people. It seemed 

to th^ roma^Sf ihfit their soldiers had ivturned 

not t^ vejoice in the^r victories, but themselves 

to take poafesfiion of Bgome* 

Tu j( voJubW wA J^irGiusttc Galba calumniated 
the hoaiy ge^r^l. It W9» then Marcus Servilius 
^s« ; SierviJiW ^ fionsulair dignity, whose ai^n 
had so ^^« triuTOfkhed in single combat. He 
VQh^j fiqd wUh tbc lenocgetic truth of heroism, 
i^n\ind$d ithe rosaao picopic what Paulus JEmi- 
ilivs h»d pqr{p4««^ for ibcm during more than 
half tbe ]j|fe of 9Wi> It is not lit, he proceeded, 
that Uly««kin0^d m^n^ whose mdiruised shields 
p. a 



are worn only on festal dayS) and whose tongues 
are more dangerous than their swords, should 
dare to talk of generals and of triumphs before 
you. Oh, my friends! that we had no orators 
but those whose eloquence were written where 
their hearts beat I In saying this he flung open 
his robe^ and displayed a breast scaled with 
scars : the martial exploits of Servilius rushing 
into their minds, the soldiers bowed, while theit 
shields, in touching each other, gave a solemn 
sound. Marcus had certain swellings in hii 
body ; Galba pointed, and derided....Thou de- 
ridest me, said the white-haired consul, for what 
I hold as honorable for me as the wreath of lau- 
rel I claim for ^milius. For you, fellow-citizens! 
incessantly, by day and by night, I travelled and 
I fought; and the pain T still receive from these, 
is to me a sensation of glory. As for ^milius, 
I know him well ; he will lament this triumph^ 
as an interrupticHi of his return to his farm ; for 
it only delights him, to tread the field of war or 
the field of peace* But we, romans-, are to be 
just, even to those who exact not justice ; we are 
to seek the glory, which in vain would conceal 
itself. Proceed, Galba ! collect thy votes ! I will 
follow thee, to note down the degenerate and the 
ingrate; and may my last accent, be that of 
reproach to the roman who votes against the 



triumph of iEmilius I He ceased* The armjr 
shouted, J^milius is godlike ! Servius Galba 
slunk away, and lost himself among the crowd, 
and all tlie tribes decreed the triumph of £milius« 

And now the soldiers dispersing, mingled with 
the people: ancient friends had scarcely time to 
seek each other, and embrace, ere the sound of 
erecting scaffolds, to view the triumphal march> 
echoed through the city. The triumph was de« 
creed to last three days, (a) 

At length the day arrived, and Rome assem- 
bled, ere the sun had risen. The people, clad 
in white garments, hurrying along in masses, 
Bovr rolling, now floating, looked like the tumult 
of a. sea. The windows and the porches of 
bouses were crowded; some were seated on 
domes, some had climbed on columns, and some 
were clinging to slender ballustrades: another 
Rome seemed hanging in the air ! every thing 
on which the eye could rest was adorned. Every 
citizen hung out from his windows carpets of 
purple and gold, and placed on his walls pic- 
tures of value* The streets were strewed with 
flowers; the temples were fancifully embelUshed 
with boughs; the statue of every god was crown- 
ed with a garland; and. all the air was sweet with 
the fuming incense from the altars* To the 
eye^ almost deceived^ it seemed as if a magic 



fTQTf had risen in one night* An object* not 
less interesting than Rome thus omamentedf 
was the view of all its beauties leaning on the 
baicoaies scattering odoriferous fiowera, and 
twining wreaths of laurel Ibr the approaching^ 
victor. 

Ann now the lietors marched with Uieir axes 
and their rods, opening a passage* On the first 
day of the triumph two hundred and fifty cars 
were filled with the brilliant miracles of greeiaa 
art; pictures} whichf as they passed, seemed like 
mirrors, to reflect Aome existiog scene of na.^- 
ture; and colossal statues* wfaoae view gave m, 
new conception of humsnity, asid^ as they passed, 
so finely were the passions chitselled, that they in- 
i^pired hvtrs, who sighed at their beauty, or aw«d 
w^iariiU with a religious trembling, {h) Sooth- 
ii;!^ and delicnms were the emotiQns of the ro- 
llA9,n people on that day* On the second, vaatt 
was the crashing sound of the iron wheels of nu- 
merous waina, that contained the arms and the 
armor of the macedonians ; with artful negli- 
gence they had loosely heaped the martial ki- 
strum«i^St and they rang loudly and glittered 
confusedly against each other. Helmets and 
targets, and javelins and «hioldB, and euirosses, 
and the points of naked sword«, formed a shin- 
ing terror^ ««i»hile 4he spectators even trembled 



at the view of the arms of the conquered. When 
all these had passedy their terrific sound remain- 
ed. But they were soon delighted by innumera- 
ble vessels holding the coined silver, each sup- 
ported by four men, oppressed by the massive 
weight* The procession closed with an exhibi- 
tion, artfully arranged, of sculptured vases, in- 
estimable for their beauty, and even singular for 
their value. That day diffused not the pleasure 
of the former ; they had viewed nothing but ob- 
jects of terror and objects of wealth* It was on 
the third, and last day, that the human passions 
were awakened by objects of humanity* 

At first they started in terror* The trumpets 
and the clarions did not sound a flourish, as on 
a festal day, but blew such a charge as they 
were accustomed when they excited their sol- 
diers to battle* It was instantly rumored, and 
imagined^ that the army had again mutinied^ 
and Rome, as if she felt herself in desolatiGn, 
quaked and quailed to her heart. But soon the 
modest and regulated steps of the martial musi- 
cians turned consternation into confidence and a 
breathless tranquillity. It was now the romans 
securely indulged their eye and their heart. 

After the heralds and trumpeters, succeeded 
young men in flaxen robes, with their arms and 
bosoms bare^. leading more than a hundred stall* 
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td oxen, wlioae Ikmim were gilded, and whose 
backs were adorned with bandelets^ interlaGed 
uritb iiestoona of flowers. These Tictims lashed 
their long^ tails joyouslf ; sensible of the pomp, 
and perhaps thinking it would lead them to their 
pastures* Then followed beautifiii boys, whose 
chins had yet no down, and their tresses floating 
luxuriantly on their shoulders, each beartng a 
Tessel of the lustral water. Now marched sol- 
diers, carrying the coined gold and the antique 
and massy vases from the royal treasures. At 
some interval the car of Perseus, the conquered 
monarch, was trained. That regal throne was 
now a solitude, and nothing was viewed in it, but 
on the seat, his armor and his diadem. Behind 
walked the family of Perseus, of whom the most 
remarkable was Aciloe, his eldest son. The ma« 
Irons and the virgins of Rome wept as they gaa- 
ed on bis beauty and the intendering melancholy 
that shaded his touching physiognomy. Muf^ 

fled in a black mantle, Perseus appeared ; his 
head was bare, his hands and his feet clanked 
with chains of iron. He leant his head on his 
breast ; but those who were near him saw with 
contempt, and some with pity, his dark eyes suf- 
fused with a red flame, and hatred, ignominy, 
and despair, torturing his horrid physiognomy^. 
Perseus, the coward and the tyrant, who refused 
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the (ieath ^e "ntts ofi^redw«..Thoii«rt nc/t, said an 
old r€>ma{A us 'fae pasised, tfaou art not Worthy to 
•t>e l^ei^Hikted to die ! (c) 

At 4eDgth a gay^r spectacle charmed. Four 

bufKlred crowns of -gold, presented to Mrai^axB 

troin &B many Cities, or as tributes, or as ^i^ 

riGfw flittered in the «ir ! and now a ImxIIow :nmr- 

inur went ttkmg the cro^wd, the trioiwphal car 

fl^ipeared, and the people i^houted. It was or* 

namented with a magnificence that seemed the 

emblem of the genius of Its hero : clothed in 

imrple, wrought with golden flowers, the vene*- 

M>le form of ^milius sat^ and extending iiis 

ri^ht hand, held a lanrel branch. Thtrre was n 

sadness in his countenance too penetrating for 

even the magnanimity of that hero to conceal. 

That week, the week of his tfiumph, pctStilence 

spread her midnight wmg over his house ; and 

tkmie had died, and some were dying ; and his 

domestic Toof was a tomb. So fortune wars 

with man! tears were sometimes seen on his 

cheek. The Hrhole army followed with branches 

of laurel in their hands, some chanting the eur 

k>gy of th^ir general, and some pointing at him 

their sharpest railleries. And thus the triumph 

of ^milius closed ! 

W«£w the ^ppocession ended, Serviua GsOb* 
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retnained surrounded by a few malidous spiril«> 
who, till the army passed, had hoped the mutiny 
urould again have broken out in the course of 
the triumph. For some time they gased on 
each other in silence and dejection. Gaiba then 
addressed them :••• What 1 is the freedom of 
speech denied a roman citizen ? my friends, this 
is a scene for us to ridicule ; it merits not our 
anger. And this then is the glory of our tre* 
mendous hero ? and the great ^milius is ambi- 
tious of becoming the chief actor in a state pan- 
tomime ? by Hercules I for a handful of sesterces 
ril hire you a hero dressed in a lamb-skin and 
a sooty face ; his mimi shall beat our general's* 
O, Jove ! thy tunic was profaned this day ! It is 
this, my friends, which rouses indignation, that 
the roman people should bend their supple knee 
to whomever the senate decrees honors ; imbe* 
cile and superstitious like egyptians, we worship 
calves, when they tell us they are sanctified. I 
hate the senate, by all the gods, I swear 1 this 
senate, coiruptors and corrupted ; minions of 
the patricians! oh! that we had no senate^ ori 
that every citizen were a senator! that day 
should be marked with white j that were a day 
to thank Jupiter 1 and, to be sure, the gods are 
much concerned with the victories ot us romansi 
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who carry out oppression wherever we can lead 
an army ; and who would even take possession 
of the seats of the gods themselves had they 
but giTen us the wings of our eagles ! 

In this manner Galba and his adherents ex- 
tialed their bile, and, retiring from the happy 
metropolis, that night at supper their falemian 
wine tasted like gall in their mouth ; the bitter 
thought of envy was in their hearts ; that bitter 
thought which communicates even to the face 
of man ayellow hue. But, in the city of Rome, 
they danced in circles, and carolled in chorus ; 
that night no eye was closed in Rome; the 
streets, blazing with torches, gave a midnight 
«un ; while in the shadowy groves, silvered by a 
4weet moonlight, murmured many an amorous 
kiss. 

Historians have not informed us of the fate 
of Aciloey the son of Perseus. The narrative of 
love, by an aged female slave, at the distance of 
fifty years after the triumph of ^milius, in trac- 
ing the progress of a passion, at once most ten- 
der and most humble, preserves some part of 
his secret history. It was thus the female slave 
addressed her companions :••• 

Y« virgins, instruct yourselves in love as ye 
listen to my tale. Not mine the pomp of wealth, 
or the vainer pomp of birth ; war had even de« 
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prired me of my native valley* Born in Mace- 
l doU) I scarcely remember the warmth of my na- 
tal sun- From youth to age I have lived a 
. slave at Rome ; nor have I wished a more in- 
dulgent life, for in the arms of a lover, slavery 
can please* 

Ye have heard of Aciloe, the prince of Mace- 
don* He became the slave of Antonius, and 
for three olympiads he was my companion* 
Greece, that had ^iven him birth, had also giveli 
him her arts and her beauty; those arts which 
subdued the souls of her conquerors, and that 
beauty, which, perpetuated by her statues, will 
tell remotest ages what men peopled that elj* 
sian climate* {d) Yes, Aciloe was accomplish- 
ed! Apollo had melodised his tongue with per- 
suasion, and the music of his happy lyre was 
various as it was fine ; Venus had breathed over 
him her < purple light,' and his complexion was 
like roses, that, bathed in milk, sparkle with the 
snowy dew; and Minerva had given to his in* 
tendering countenance those humid and tremu^ 
Idus eyes whose blue seriousness, to look <m1) 
edulcorates the heart* 

I VIEWED the fair-faced youth bending in taskd 
of strength with ah elegance that far other task!^ 
required* They doubled his labors; cruel ro« 
mans I tyrannical freemen! they would annihl** 
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lute priocesl aa if princes were not meiti I have 
seen the amiable youth blush at his feebleness ^ 
I. never heard him murmur in servitude beneath 
a foreign heaven ; his framet but not his mind» 
lost its energy: the liberal soul no chain can 
rivetf no toil can dismay* 

BvT, laborious days and sorrowing nights 
clouded his spirit) and crushed his too exquisites, 
frame. He sat alone^ and heavy and long-drawn 
Yfcre his sighs ; his cheejts had lost their downy 
bloom^ and they looked as if their winter had 
succeeded their spring;, the wavering %ht of 
his eyes was decaying as the faint flame trembles 
in the lamp ; his flaxen ringlets, glistening like 
^reads of gold^ and throwing a soft shadow 
oyer his delicate 6>rehead, now neglectedt no 
more danced in Wavy curlS} but were tangled in 
despair: his aouL sickened with melancholy* I 
gazedy I trembled) as I, traced a pale consump** 
tipoy like the secret miner^ sapping silently and 
unseen* 

ToucBin by his misery » I felt the injustice of 
fortune* I desired to console him ; but when I 
remenxbered that the slave had been my prince^ 
my heart recoiled with awe* . A natural lur of 
majesty breathed in his least gesture; nature 
designed him for a prince ; his eye commanded^ 
though his. tongue was silent* 
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Hab not nature created some men capable of 
imparting felicity to a whole people ? oh i were 
Aciloe, I thought, on hts thronC} the sun would 
look cheerful to desolated Macedonia! such were 
my thoughts ; perhaps the thoughts of a slave : 
for are not all equals, when they meet in misery ? 
ah! the miserable want not resptct^ they only 
claim compassion I 

At length) so much he interested me< that I 
felt nothing but pity. One day the prince was 
winnowing com : already the star of Venus had 
risen, 9hd half the day's task yet remained: eic- 
animate, he dropt the flail ; he sat down^ and 
covered his face with his hands* I approached^ 
with eyes fixed on the groimd, and tremulous 
footsteps: I knelt before him :...Aci]oe! behold ^ 
macedonian I oh| prince ! thou hast yet one faith* 
All subject! he raised his face, flushed with a 
faint crimson, and wiped away the tear on- his 
burning cheek : he smiled with a tender grace* 
Ye gods! that first smile which entered m)r 
heart, still vibrates on its fibres ! as if my inu« 
tual labor had inspired him: that evening he 
seemed to have forgotten Macedon. 

Lkarn, ye maidens! that in the gentle offices 
of pity, so sweet are the pleasures) we love to 
repeat them« Beware, my friends ! of that soft* 
souled power! pity, ye know^ is the sister of 
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lovCf Ah ! oftetl she hetrays ui into her hrother's 
power, that yolatile hoy of heaven, whose smiling 
eyes are malicious, and whose very sports are 
oruel. Yes, love stole from pity the spark he 
touched into a flame. 

I DARED to love Aciloe ! I loved, but I resolved 
to perish^ ere I would tell my love* 

-The earth now seemed for ever to deny me 
tranquillity, and I sought for it in heaven and in 
hell. I knew an old woman of Thessaly^ she was 
a great incbantress ; she once gave a philtre for 
k maid, administered by the hand of her lover, 
who, for ten years, had in vain sprinkled liba- 
tions of wine at her door, and covered the walls 
of his hoti6e with her cherished name. She 
drank it, and she loved. But her passion was 
distracted; her senses were injured; it was a 
love^ without modesty ; and she expired in the 
arms of her miserable lover. I preferred the 
mild rites of incantation. She gave m% a waxen 
image; she told me to call it by the name of 
him I loved, and to place it near the fire, and as ^ 
it turned, send melted with the heat, he too would 
turn and n^elt whose name it bore. I turned the 
image ; I blessed it as it dissolved, drop by drop; 
and the next day I sought Aciloe with eager joy » 
but alas ! the heat had not reached him I I told 
the old theasaliaDy and she s«dd,t..Unha|>py maid I 
^ 2 
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hell has no remedy for thy lore ! I had dreams 
by night : I related them to the augurs, and they 
told me to supplicate the god of love. What 
incense breathed, what turtles bled on his altar! 
I told the augurs that the god was inexorable. 
Dost thou not see, they replied, that when thou 
sacrificest, nothing but smoke and vapors are 
rolled about the altar? forget thyself, unhappy 
maid ! heaven is not thy friend ! 

Y«T I could not despair ; the pains of love 
are not without pleasure, yet his pleasures are 
full of paina Much I desired, little hoped, and 
nothing asked, {e} 

Have ye not all worshipped the Apollo of 
Praxiteles ? has not its inchanting illusion pos- 
sessed your senses? surely the god sculptured 
his own statue! the flexible softness of that 
marble, where the blood seems moving in the 
veins; the airy harmony in the proportions) 
which, to the deceived eye, gives the sense of 
motion; the celestial smile on those half-opened 
lips, which makes one incline as if to listen! 
softened form of the green spring of life, thine 
is, eternal youth, the health of a divinity ! briK 
liant, yet tender as the opening dawn! I have 
gazed on the sculptured god till I thought It 
glided in the air! is not such the statue of Apollo ? 
and suchi ye virgins ! was the form of Aciloe I 
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About this time I became solicitous of mf 
dress. Would ye agitate the heart of your- 
lover? be dress the unperceivcd labor of your 
days. Think of it every morning ere ye rise ; 
vary it with new forms, warm it with new co- 
lors. Trust me, one day, ye will observe how 
the eye of your lover shall linger about you ; 
how all that day, restless in ecstasy, he will men- 
tion objects which have the same color as your 
dress. That dress remember well. When at. 
some distant day ye shall be estranged from 
each other, then, to kindle the heart of the che- 
rished traitor, appear in the same dress ; be the 
colors the same, and your smiles the same. Ye 
will then see how easy it is to wind around an 
affectionate heart! 

As for myself, I was but a slave, and costly 
ornaments were not mine. I could not wear 
the purple dye of Tyre, nor the light tissues of 
the isle of Cos ; nor were my tresses essenced ^ 
with the oronthean myrrh. But cheaper colors 
xnay inchant, and simpler graces may seduce* 
Sometimes I was dressed with the lightest azure^ 
beautiful as the serenest sky ; or with the palest 
rose-color, delicate as the youngest of those ten- 
der flowers : or with a chaste white, ik>ating re- 
dundant on the ground, as if I had thrawn over 
me a woven snow* 
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I SOUGHT to delight him by those tender ar- 
tifices, which recalled to him the memory of hit 
natal soil. Often he had viewed with rapturei 
on the winding banks of the Eurotas, the vir^ 
gins confining their loose draperyy and rejecting 
their veiling peplos, in their courses, and thdr 
games, and their dances : half their impatient 
bosom peered above their vest, and their naked 
knee, and their gracile legs, glided with easy 
grace* I assembled my companions, and taught 
them the grecian dance of Ariadne, or the I^aby- 
rinth. I, holding a garland, was their leader^ 
while the large circle, hand in hand, moved 
slowly around me ; then, more animated, they 
would coil about me, pressing each against the 
other; I waved my garland* I eluded their 
grasping hands, I extricated myself by artjful 
feints, and, winding through them, I escaped, and 
triumphed. Then I yielded my place to the 
next; and thi^s all had the same garland, but all 
had not the same glory. At another time it 
was a rural dance. I represented Flora, and my 
hair was starred with roses. I often bade the 
dance cease, to chant the tender hymn of spring ; . 
and then each maiden would take a rose from 
my hair, and when all my roses were despoiled, 
my hymn closed. But Aciloe was not delighted 
by our dances. On the banks of my own Euith 
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tas, he said> they inflamed my soul ; but a greciali 
•dance in Rome, only provokes my indignation. 

And yet there was a little spot we had disco- 
vered, which he cherished ; it circled the Pala« 
line hills* After our toiling day, delicious was 
^ach evening hour, as wandering there, we saw 
the flocks obey the call of the shepherd's doric 
reed* Up the sides of one of those hills climbed 
the pendent vineyards ; along an expansive lake 
winded green walks, fringed with the arbutus 
and the myrtle ; while, still lower, were the 
olive grounds, whose gloomy umbrage the set- 
ting sun warmed with its roseate hue : above us 
^ere groves of pine and silver firs* Here often 
Aciloe turned away from haughty and imperial 
Rome, its temples, its amphitheatres, its xysti, 
and its forums. He turned away, and some na- 
tural tears fell as he gazed on the cherished 
spot* The cherished spot j it was a grecian 
Bccnery, the very semblance of one v'here he 
was bom. How grateful in a foreign country ! 
he exclaimed, to find a home scene : Rome has 
not deprived us of all our Greece ; at least, it 
yields one spot, which brings me back to the 
lost earth, where I was cradled ! 

With hope almost extinct in my bosom, I 
could no more labor, and my master bade me 
retire to die* Aciloe often stole to my sick 



couch ; he wept beside me; and the pAnce tended 
a slave. How often I thought I viewed the in- 
fernal bark on the borders of the Styx ; as often 
would the dulcet voice of Aciloe recal me to ex- 
istence :..thow vital the breath of him we love ! 
if I were extinct, and my lover breathed on my 
lips, I have often thought it would revive my in- 
animate corpse. 

It was thoui said Aciloe, when death was 
terrible, for the iron of slavery then first rank- 
led in my indignant soul ; it was thou who 
gently stolest away the thorns of a sick pillow* 
Thus given, life had its value, though its price 
was slavery* What is the viewless canker in 
thy heart ? thy malady is not. that of nature, but 
that of passion ; for thou hast ever been happy : 
for thou hast never known freedom, and slavery 
for thee has no pains. It was something sud- 
den that marred thy harmonious nerves, and 
broke the joy of thy smooth cheek. When I 
recovered, it was then thou didst lose thy health. 
Surely the infection of another's grief is not fa- 
tal ! by Hercules, I will not accept the existence 
purchased by thy death ! live then, live ! it is 
thy prince who bids thee live ! 

As Aciloe spoke, my heart opened, elate with 
hope ; I secitied to listen to the voice of love. 
But the awful words...It is thy prince, clouded 
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my Bpmt : and when I turned to Aciloe there' 
was a dignity, even in his tenderness, that seemed 
ibr ever to tell me, I was not his equal* 

Yet, thus to have interested my prince, thus 
to be tended by his hand, gave me a new ex- 
istence. I was now permitted to wander at will* 

It was the third of the Ides that the feast in 
honor of the ghosts, the feraliay was held. Every 
one hastened to bring some little offisring to 
the memory of their friends* Aciloe and I 
walked together to the obscure sepulchre of his 
fether Perseus, who had then lately died* He 
stood besid« the grave, he looked towards heaven : 
he knelt, and kissed the earth ; then, clipping 
some of his silken tresses, he deposited them on 
the cold tomb* I could not help touching them*.** 
Touch them not, I pray thee I he cried, they 
are sacred to the dead : the manes of our friends 
ve not solicitous of what we present them, it is 
sufficient if by us they are remembered : nor 
avarice, nor vanity are beyond the Styx ! I stood 
near him****And how is it, said he, that thou 
4o8t not bring thine offering ^.•Alas ! I replied, 
I never knew a parent ; I never had a friend { 
and when I die, no one will sooth my departed 
spirit, even with the last giffc we present the 
dead..**Thou errest, replied Aciloe, for had I 
survived thee, I should never have forgotten 
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thou mtrt my dearest friend* How suTeet were 
those wondrous words ! what if he is not nj lo- 
ver, I thought, is he not the semblance ? ia he 
not my friend ? 

But wliat is friendship when we ask for loiw ? 

tis like the fragrance of repote fiowerS) tbi^ 

faintly touches the senses ; (A- like the beam, of 

the chaste moon, that gires light, but yields 

not warmth. Still, still I pined : sometimes^ to 

embolden me to tell my love, I thought that a 

passion for a servant had not. made even heroes 

blush; the superb Achilles was enamored of his 

beauteous Briseis, and the regal Agamemnon 

preferred, to Clyjtemnestra, the more tender 

Chryseis. How often has the 4)aDg>of ungrati* 

fied love made my brain frantic i then would I 

hasten to Aciloe, resolved to tell my love, ftnd 

willing to die: but while my bosom rose and 

panted in his absence, when I approached him 

it sunk with timidity; it was chil)ed with awe» 

I shivered ; I wept ; I was silent. 

It was now the ambrosial season of the vlo* 
RALIA, the festal days of Flora. All invites us 
then to perfume ourselves with essences, to 
twine our temples with branches of myrtle, and 
to wander, gathering the year's virgin flowers ; 
the more cherished children of her first birth. 
The circensian shows were now proclaimed. 
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That dftf some hastened to the NautMchiaj to 
gaze on nayal combats ; some to the Pentatklum^ 
to view the Athlets, or wrestlers ; some to the 
chariot races; and some to the pyrrhic dances. 
Rome was happy ; our house was a solitude ; the 
very streets were silent* Aciloe and myself re- 
mained together*' 

That day I had studiously ad6med myself ; 
my drapery flowed loose, my arms and my 
knees did not conceal themselves, and my tresses 
were arranged with a nicer art than became a 
slave. It was perhaps in honor of the goddess; 
and yet I thought of Aciloe as I corrected my 
dress before my mirror. We sat beneath an 
almond-tree, whose silvery flowers dropped their 
odor : we were supping, and Aciloe took off his 
sandals to recline on his couch. 

This evening, said he, the world will at least 
forget US) and let us forget the world! thou 
hast done weU to braid along thy streaming 
tresses those sweet violets and that tender lilac 
•••J sighedi for I thought to myself that I was 
but a victim crowned with flowers. My bosom 
palpitated so warmly, that I turned aside in 
disorder ; but perhaps my eyes expressed what 
my tongue refused. I stole a side glance at 
Aciloe, and I joyed to behold an eye sparkling 
with the tenderest fire* 
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Hi addresaed me by name««..Leocothoe9 wilt 
thou never confide the secret of thy modest 
soul? thou koowest the gods have not given to 
Aciloe the marble heart of a tyrant, but the 
waxen heart of a slave. Leucothoe, thou takest 
no food ! thou speakest not! nay, turn not away 
that sweet confusion on thy cheek* Is my at- 
tachment, tbeuy nothing 1 mysterious girl ! live^ 
if thou wouldst have Aciloe live ; and smile if 
thou wouldst have him happy ! 

In leaning across the table his lips almost 
touched my face ; his tones so tender and so 
tremulous, deliciously whispered in xpy ear, and 
his warm breath past over my cheek. I trembled 
with unknown sensations: my respiration was 
suspended ; a fiuntness crept over my limbs; a 
dimness suffused my eyes; a low, tremulous 
noise wandered in my ears* I felt that I must 

die or must speak* 

I GOMFLAivED of the odoTS of the almond- 
tree, but I could not finish the feigned murmur; 
I sought to rise} but my limbs were without 
motion* 

I TURNED to Aciloe* My voice died on my 
quivering lips ; a gush of delicious tears restored 
me«.«. Aqiloe I and wouldst thou know my secret 
misery ? tis love consumes me ! ambitious love, 
that lives on hopeless^ and cannot die I 
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Whev I finished these honied words, I hid 
my face in my bosom. Aciloe heard, Aciloe 
understood : his lips breathed on my lips, and 
my trembling bojsom rose to meet his bosom* 
Celestial felicity! O, love! thou art even the 
happiness of the gods ! Aciloe loved, and never 
from that hour Aciloe forsook me. Tes, my 
prince was the slave of his slave ! delicious me- 
mory of love ! it charms even my old age, and 
gives to my hoary and snowy head what i» 
dearer than the roses of spring..*«Mthe remem- 
brance of golden hours! 



THE END OF LOVE AND HUMILITY. 
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NOTES 
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MOTI raj fMfe 7. 
Of romaa triumphs the oalf detail we have ^h I beli«v«» left «• by li- 

Vft which Plutarch copied iu his life of Paulus iEmtlius. In the picture of 
this triumph I have comUned the moif striking inddeats. MonteKioieu, wkh 
his luppy conciseness, says: * Romulus and his successors were encaged iwt 
pcipetual wars with their ndfhbon : taey returned to their dty with their 
spoils, consisting of wheat-sheaves and flocks ; this fiUed them with the great- 
est joy. Such is the origin of triumphs I to which that city afterwards chief- 
ly owed its grandeur.' 

NOTE rVpa«e8. 

"HiiB must be understood literally : both in the past and in'tfae present age 
there have been men who were lovert of statues. Coyer, in his voyage 
dMtalie, exclaims with equal vivacity and trutii : * Cartainement c'est uise 
Providence que Ittfemmes de la naiure, ne valent pas celles de Vart,* 
NOTE rcj page 11. 
Composing a romance, I was not willing to copy the page of the his- 
torian i but Livy, the most picturesque of romancers, describes Perseus more 
strikingly ; his words are to (his purpose : * He resembled one struck by thun- 
der i one, in whom the greatness of his griefs had taken away tin ytrj fed- 
ing.» 

NOTE rdJ page 14. 
The beauty of the men in Greeoe, and their gymnastic CBSiestSy were 
the causes of the excellence of their artists. The personal beauty, the nahad 
elegance of nature, and the amenity of their soil aqd their tli— it, iat ftla| p* 
ed and nouridwd their imaglaatioM, and gave Urth to cfery iac art. fM» 
describes, with enttiosiasB, cerlais yonths wIm were sent as SMtaiiailiiis f» 
the persian court, and exults that no nation could pradwe laeb cffkniiH 
forms. Diogenes Laertins, fai vain and powerless language, wtmrid paint ikm 
inchanting figure of the celebrated Xenophon. This penonal beau^ foniest 
a distinction between the elevated and the lower ranks. The latter lost their 
fine forms in labor and misery.... De Pauw, vol. i. p. 107. 
NOTE rO page 18. 
JBrama assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede.* 
A verse from Tasao, so descriptive «f a modest passion. It is oaiitted bv 
Hoole. 
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BIRTH OF THE PLEASING ARTS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



To iUustraie the nature §f human inventions^ the 
JoUomng littU romance has been composed. The 
word invetttioni originating in the latin inventuSf 
explains itself, ..^l finding out. Invention is neither 
inspiration nor creation^ as some^ I believe^ still 
imagine it to be. It is nothing but a sudden ob- 
servation, or a patient meditation ; and there can 
exist but two kinds of invention : the one accidental^ 
struch out from a rapid observation^ and the other 
arising from combination, the fruit of long and 
ingenious meditation, Man creates nothings he 
can only imitate^ or combine, what he finds out tit 
nature: he can imagine noform^ he can produce no 
notion^ of which the model is not in naturcm 

From accidental inventions man has derived 
great utility , but never has claimed any glory : but 
the invention of those arts, or those discoveries ^ in 
which he has wrestled with nature, has agreeably 
flattered his pride. It will amuse an ingenious 
mind, to class under these two forms some traditional 
origins. 

In the first, and inferior hind of inventions^ may 
be ranked the following :.,M tartarian hunter^ 
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wMiiing some waddings cbstrvet a sidne cottrtd 

with some JUkes resitMing loose threads s hut 

when he fires his piece^ he observes that the gunpow* 

der had no effect on the wadding. He feturns to 

his village^ consults his eurate^ amdy half-terrified^ 

conceives he has about him some bewitched stuff 

They throw it into a large fire; it does not bum^ 

and they take it out intire. Such was the acci-> 

dental origin of the asbeBtos, called the incombusti^ 

bU linen. Of the same class is that of glass : some 

merchants in the sandy deserts rest their caldrons 

on blocks of nitrCf and kindle a fire 2 the nitre dis* 

solving in the fiavte^ and mixing with the sandf 

produces st transparent friable substance^ which is 

glass. In the city of Tyre^ a dog seizing on the fish 

ConchiliSf or Purpura^ his lips were observed to be 

tinged with that glowing * rosy rtd^* and it received 

its name from the town and thefish^/or it was caU 

ledf The tyrian {Hirple. Children playing in the 

ehop of a spectacle^maker^ with convex and concave 

glasses^ arrange them in such a manner that the 

church-steeple appeared to have removed itself near 

to them* Their loud acclamations excite the curio* 

eity of their father. The man of scienu looks 

through the glasses the hands of children had ar* 

ranged^ and he discovers.,.the telescope ! accident 

alike discovered gunpowder^ printings and the quin* 

fuinas the latter ^ perhaps^ more salutary than eith^ 
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»J thefwmer. Such has been the origin of many «je- 
ful inventions^ but in which the inventor could U^ 
no claim to ingenuity. 

Tbm second class ennobles man ; his dilated soul 
traverses through earth and heaven, and he almost 
aspires to the energy of a sublime creator. The an^ 
cients have recorded^ that the exquisite combinations 
of mufic derived their origin from a philosopher 
who stood listening to the strokes of a hammer on an 
anvil. It was by meditating on the knolls of aid 
oak-trees^ and the pavements of London^ that that 
sublime edi/ce, the Edystone, was raised in the In- 
multuous breast of the sea by its great artist. The 
fact is recorded, with great simplicity^ by himself^ 
and these knolls f and these pavements, from whence 
he first stole the hints, are engraven in his singular 
work* One evening in the cathedral of Pisa, Gati" 
ko observed the vibrations of a brass lustre, pendent 
frtm the vaulted roqf, that had been left swinging 
by one of the vergers. The pensive eye of genius 
meditated, and its soul struggled with vast ideas. 
Hence he conceived the notion of measuring time by 
the medium of a pendulum, and thus invented the 
elements of ntotion and mechanics. The origin of 
gravitation is perhaps more sublime, since the acci» 
dent was more trivial. The charming art of en* 
graving owes one of its branches to the meditation of 
a studious prince. Rupert perceiving a soUier 



scraping and ckansing his Justly on which the night* 
diws had fallen and had rnsttdy he comhined its ef* 
fects, and/ram these conceived mezzotinto* / wilt 
add two others^ which are extremely interesting. 
Jonas MoarOf employed to survey the Jens^ noticed 
the sea made a curve line.pn the beach : and fr-om 
this circumstance he borrowed the hint^ to keep it ef^ 
Jtctually out of Norfolk* AJrench bead-maker ob* 
servings that the water ivhich had washed those 
small Jish called Bleaks^ was Jilled with luminous 
particles of a silvery huCj and, deposited a sediment 
possessing the .lustre of the most beautiful pearls^ 
formed from it the pearl essence^ whichy with 
melted isinglass^ is blown into thin glass globuUts^ 
and produces artificial pearls. 

REFLBctiVG on the origin oj human inventions^ 
I combined many recorded traditions^ all of which 
wear a natural air of truth* I imagined a little 
taUy in which y placing two primitive human beings 
in Arcadia^ the mutual desire^ and the necessity of 
reciprocal pleasure^ would naturally give birth to 
the agreeable arts» Some difficulties arose in this 
little sketchy but the completion of my design was of 
more consequence than an attempt to overcome one or 
two improbabilities. The judicious reader will 
easily detect and forget them. The indulgence of a 
reader is one requisite in this species of fictions. 
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AK ARCAniAK ROMANCE. 



PART THE FIRST. 



Ik a valley of Arcadto* Amarflti» was a Bhvj^ 
herdes« ; on the rocks above> Lycidas waa a goat* 
herd. Thair situation approaehed that of {yrimiB*< 
val solitude ; never had they observed otlier hn* 
man forms than their' old fathers and mothersy 
whom they visited at the f\iU moon, when their 
flocks wefe guarded by the silebce of sleep* 

Ik the luxuriant valley, Amaryllis conducted 
lier sheep, while Lycidas porsued his capricioua 
goats on the .rocky clifts* Amaryllis found her 
companions iike herself, timid and docile ; they 
rather followed her, than she fhem. Often had 
she measured her height with the old ewesy and 
discovered how she increased in stature* 



LrciDAft was vigoivas as the f^ats he chased; 
ke flew fearlessly alcmg the ^ints of clifts, and 
stood on one footy at the edge of a predpiccy to 
snatch the wild goat hanging at the pciryous ex- 
tremity. Amaryllis frequently observed him 
above her with a tremulous ddight ; and imitat- 
ing his voice, found that her tones <x>uld not, like 
his, fill the hollow hilfe. Ah ! there,* she thought, 
is one like myself^ whose strong feet x>utleap a^ 
goat! Lycidas looked down sometimes on Ama^ 
ryllis, and thought, there is one like myself, whose 
soft look is more tender than the eye of a lamb! 

Ons day the shepherdess, at the brink of a ri- 
ver, was bathing a lamb ; while Lycidas, lesoiing 
from a rock above, watched the transparent 
water-drops tridding on its sfiowy coat, and 
hanging iier Angers with pearls. 'Ffm 4amb fell 
into the river; Amaryllis shrieked^ Sehold Ly^ 
oidas in the streaml He brings the breathkss 
animal-; be draes its velvet skin; he waTibs it 'm, 
his breast ; its little sides palpitate ^once more»M» 
It is hrn again, he exclaims, preseiAing it to 
Amaryllis.... Ah ! said the paaSioral virgin, look- 
mg her gratitude, I thought, till now, that a goat- 
herd caved not fdr the soitO|«^s of a shepherdess^.. 
Oh, Amaryllis! replied Lycidas, i ofun think of 
thee.«MHow singtilar is this,- oh, Lycidas! I, too 




often thiak of theeo«.Whe]i I view thee kissing^ 
fk Iamb, I would give.ten of my goats to be that 
lumbyXycidas, thou shalthave my kisses when 
thou wilt; come from the mountains when thou 
Virouldst liave me kias ihee! 
. .A^'TVR thisintervieWfLycidas was continually 
descending from the rocks to receive the caresaea 
of Amaryliis. But sweet kisses inspired sweet 
^words : it becune necessary to unite the goats 
of Lycidas with the sheep of Amaryllis ; and the 
mountaineers gradually abated their wildness 
tmong the mild iomateA.of the valley: yet^ 
t^pjagh influenced by the loctd softnessy and los- 
ing their restle&is desire of climl^ing by continu* 
aUy ti;cading on a level eartbi they still retained 
their untamed siurit; and, never mingling widi 
the timorou4» ever preceded and conducted the 
%bler dome«tics» 

OassBvai said Amaryllis to Lycidas, how thy 
goats disdain the society of my sheep I how is 
it,.ohf Lycidas I thai thou admittest me to thy. 
arms, as if I were thy equal? 
. I a Av B^ heatd my father say, replied the youths 
that mm. is an animal more noble than a goia; 
that his face looks up towards 4he gods* And 
yet this seems an error ; for my S&ce only looks 
straightforwards ; were I to look up to the godi» 
I should stumble* 



' CoULDST thou ever understand, inquired Ama- 
ryllis, what the goats think of nian ? - ^ 
Oh, yes! assuredly they deem themselves su- 
perior. They cfimb, with their hollow foot, oti 
ridges narrow as' thy slender finger. 1 have 
viewed them sleep on the point of a precipice, 
where my eye could only touch them: t have 
waked them by my voice ; but they only raised 
their heads and shook their beards, and agaiA 
laid themselves to sleep. 1 have watched at; 
the foot of the rock, in patient helplessness; • 
Such is man ! ' 
I HAVE oRen thought, replied Amaryllis, iMk 
man is a kind of g6at ; for oiir fathers Ime 
4>eards, but the faces of our mothers are sixiootk 
as mine and my sheep. Thou too wilt 'have a 
beard, no doubt, 'she passed her hand playfully 
over his chiri, already I perceive a fine broWh 
shade glisten around thy face. How soft! I 
totich it, but' cannot feel it. Be sure all human 
beings are only a kind of goats and sheep. 
Thitie eye seems to command nature, thy 
strong step echoes on the earth ; but I timidly 
follow thee, and all my glory is my submission. 
In conversations thus simple and innocent, 
they sometimes interchanged their thoughts; 
but they sported more than they talked. At 
the margent of a lucid fountain, or under an 
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umbragei dropfiing ro«esi they divided thdr 
millc and their fruits; the velvet turf sprang 
under their fljing feet ; the echo multiidied their 
silver voices* Minucking a butting goat, Lyc&- 
das would run at Amaryllis; hut Amaryllis 
most loved to lie down like a sheep« and, in 
short pantings, biseathe on her beloved Lycidas* 
Amaryllis would conceal herself behind a wood^ 
bine-hedge, or lie in the covering &m; and 
theaLycidas would catton h&ty seek her througli 
all her hiding H><>ls, aad Buirmur at, ]ret hal^ 
enjoy, the feigned absence. Seldom- could he 
t|||ck her through her inventive and mysterious 
paths, till the playful maid betrayed herself by a. 
Jeud laugh ; or attempted to fly* while her iik- 
viting.eyes accused the pursuer's tardy embraco. 
Sometimes when he returned home she would 
lie down, feigning to sleep) while her eyes 
were ha]f open,.to see ifLycidas would immedi* 
ately hasten to her ;. the youth kneeled, and 
sighed, and kissed her eyes, till she laughed. . 
Sometimes he would disorder her wavy tresses, 
while she murmured with a smile; and then 
would adorn them to his iancy, studding, them 
with roses, or braiding them ^ith jessamine* 
But if he often loved to disorder her fine tresseSf 
he was careful, in passing her favorite flowerst 
to support their bended stalksi and to weave 
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more closely hcp favorite shades. The tender 
reminiscence of her lover's attention oflen 
mingled with the delicious perfumes of th6 
flowery and the bowery verdure of the tree. He 
wodld compose what he called serpents ofjlotocrsy 
and fancifully wind them aba6t her long tresses, 
praying the gbds that no other serpents might 
ever approach heri 

One evening, beneath a lofty my rtle-tree^ the 
beauteous Amaryllis was lamenting the death 
of a' nightingale* She said. Sweetest tears have 
fidlen with the touching close of its delicious 
tones : I felt the music creep along my nervesi 
and the fine vilirations play through my heart. 
I weep noW) Lycidas, when I think such a 
charming sadness may never again give delight- 
ful tears. 

Ah! that I could recal thy nightingale into 
existence, as I* did thy drowned Iamb \ exclaimed 
the amiable youth. 

Thou never cansi, ^ear companion ! it breathed 
a long and dying fall, like the gentle airs, mov- 
ing the tops of the hollow reeds, making a 
moaning melody. 

Studious to charm his beloved with the voice 
of the nightingale, the thoughts of Lycidas pro- 
duted a sleepless night: the next day he gave 
Amaryllis the care of his goats, and promised 

S 2 
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ill «arly ntum« The sun declined^ and I^cU 
das returned not* Amaryllis sighed at its fare-: 
well beam» She sat, her head redining on her 
arm* Suddenly atrial notes floated in soft re- 
mote sound** The startled Amaryllis exclaimed 
•••The air sings in the clouds! The notes seemed, 
approaching to her*. She looked up at the. 
myrtle-tree. They warbled more musically clear* 
She perceived Lycidas : he held, something in 
his hands to his lips*«««Hast thou found another 
nightingale ? Lycidas replied but by the accents 
of his harmonious mouth* What miracle is 
this ! canst thou give a vocal soul to a hollow 
reed F.mYcs, replied LycidaSi it was thou, wha 
didst instruct nie :. thou didst resemble the voice 
of the nightingale to the light airs breathing oa 
the hollow reeds. All day I wandered for a 
nightingale, and I found none : I took a reedy 
aAd made little, entrances for my breathe I saidy 
Oh, gentle reed ! I can give thM air, if thou 
canst yield me the voice of the nightingale : I 
breathed, and it was muiuc ! . 

This first of flutes was their most valued ac- 
quisition, for it bestowed a new pleasure; and 
in the solitude of lovers, pleasure is their only 
avarice. Lycidas, gradually modulatiiig his jeed 
by his ear, perceived the successive sounds of 
melody, and; at length, the concords of harmonji 
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but often, weary with trying musical soondsy the 
eyes of Amaryllis fired Jpis soul, and tiie rapt 
enthusiast, tender or gay at such moments, made 
his lively inflections, and variety of accent imi- 
tate their sensations, and echo their passions* (a> 
Such wasthe progress of ivsTRUMKNTAL music I 
As they wept ot laughed, they-manrelled how 
the air, through a hollow reed, could speak 
more persuasively to their hearts, than their 
own voices; they knew not that the imitations 
of art please more than nature herself. When 
Lycidas played, Amaryllis could not sit still, 
and her gtsturts corresponded with the passions: 
he inspired. Was Amaryllis capricious ?. Lyci« 
das breathed a long dissolving strain r sounds 
associated in her mind with idi&as of tenderness ;; 
her ear arrested her steps .and silenced her 
tongue ; while the sweetness of her physiognomy 
melted in the dew o£ htx eye, and^expressed it* 
self in many sepassionatc attitude. Was AmaryU 
lis plunged in the softest melancholy? atrial 
tones, rapid and voluble, vibrated around; till, 
stealing the sense of thought from the pensive 
beauty, they broke into gay melodies, while^ 
responsive to their ch(:erful influence, her light 
footsteps gave what Lycidas termed, the musit 
to the eye: and such was the origia of thea^ 

TRIG OANCE I 
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like the snow of his forehead : that its splendid 
whiteness could for erer spread on thine ! these 
blue violets are, the purple of his veins; and she 
delicately laid them along the neck« And this 
d^rk eye of the tulip is black as his brilliant e3re: 
and she fixed it there ! 

Intranced, she gazed on the illusive sha- 
dow: for a moment it was her Lycidas! his 
beautiful colors lived to her eye. Such was the 
first essay of coloring ! the tinted impressions 
which some of the flowers left behind, gave 
them afterwards a hint to express, from various 
plants and minerals, that variety of colors which 
gave birth to the more perfect parts of paint- 
ing } (d) 

Sj£atei>, in the sultry silence of summer, at 
the entrance of a grove, they viewed their flocks 
retired beneath the umbrageous hedges....Dear 
Lycidas, said the smiling maidi how amiable 
the dewy mornings, and the clear moons of sum* 
mer I I love at noon-tide to lay myself beside 
some rippling water, and listen to its cooling 
murmurs mingling with the airy murmurs of a 
bee : oft as they blend, they lull my spirits with 
one rocking sound, and I catch some half-dream* 
It is in winter I feel unhappy : the cave our 
fathers hewed is so round, or so squares one 
sees the termination of every thing ; nothing is 
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left to the imagination. It is not thus in nature ; 
she never imprisons the eye; all her lines are 
waved} and Vftriedi and iachanted. How often 
I sigh when I view nothing of life and motion 
before me, but the solitary flame trembling on 
the o^iposite wall! 

^TCiDA^ replied :«..Had I been idle last winter, 
as thou wert, I too should have been melanchc^ 
in the cave. Then I made reeds for summer 
songs, I added another, aperture to. iity flutes, 
and J produced a new mu^c. How many hast 
thou broken in thy first lessons? do not n^nd 
them, Amaryllis; I am pleased when thou break«^ 
est them; for to me it is delightflil to amend 
thy reeda, atid to pass my fingers over the places 
thine ha^e touched. 

She kissed Lycidas, and said -....Oh, that our 
days may he blended, as the air we played this 
morning; two symphonious instruments yield* 
ing but one modulation. The other evening, 
waiting thy return beside the rivulet, I thought 
it were happiness for us to resemble it: when it 
receives a new stream, the two streams can ne- 
ver be separated; they touch, and are for ever 
united I 

Akd I wish, continued Amaryllis, that we 
could live in such a grove through the hsppy 
circle of the year. 
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Thov dost nothiiif^ but tnshj aaid Lycidas. 

Had I such a grove in viater, the aspect of 
nature would console me in thy absence. Ob- 
serve how finely arched is the grove above us 
by the interwoven boughs ; as if placed in a re- 
gular order, view the straight truito of the 
palm»trees ; saark the little openings anmad, de- 
lighting the eye with various views ; and here, 
as we sit, this seems the only entrance of tie 
grove. On the hollow curves of these trees my 
foot has rested, when I climbed, till I was sealed 
at their summit. One day I ascended, and de- 
scried thee on the great rock, directing thy 
goats. I saw thee urging the vagrants home, 
and 'oCten kissing thy hand as thou didst stretch 
it towards thy valley; approaching, thou didst 
sound thy reed; then my heart bounded widi 
t^e tender thought, that thou didst remember me 
when thou thoughtest that I could not see thee f 

Whilb the voluble beauty was describing 
the grove, the eye of Lycidas had intensely fol- 
lowed the objects of her fancy. And now he 
was lost in reverie. The bunch of grapes he 
held in his hand remained implucked ;n when 
she ceased, he spoke not; he wandered from 
tdiQUght to thought; he sat4n motionless ab- 
straction. 

Art thou disordered^ my sweet Lycidas? not 
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oiie)SiBalt diDQidestby c)ieek;Hhe heaviness of 
sleep presses thy. lids* Ah I thau.loj6kest on 
the earthy aikI Aiot qo Amaryffis ! 

LvpipAS) stfiiiKing from his trance^ flang the 
grapes from, his hupd io rapture. The creative 
smile. ^f eiftthiistlism lighted up evfery feature; 
his ^ye.nwani in a liquid fire ; a tremor of sexi« 
ubUity vibrated thi«Qug^ his frame* Looking 
f|s Amaryllis with complacency, he said**.I -mt 

^A^^p why doj^tthou th^kf dear/Lycidasf to 
thj^ is^tp toik • ' With thee I never thinks I only 
feeli it is in thine absence I tkink and suffer^ In 
th^eigpy^ient of thy presence, when I lay my 
hand pi^ fsf^, beati^ heart ; wheii 1 seal my> 
treml^Iing lips on thy spft lipe f when I bltod 
VF^*«9th v^h thy.breaib»' it is then>I antsUr 
itnsadiQn^i At I then .should a single thought in^- 
terr |99^y I p!i^<nMfc^,ii an jLaterru|)ition of iiiy. 
exipt^oceur-. • . ' 

. 'hxfii'pAikitt^liAf «ailingi*.*DQSt thou not per- 
ceive ihaibitbouthyl^lf dit thiafctng^ while thou 
prattles^ agftio^ Uie^^abor of thought? : . 

iTo^thMMiLVilh thee)! I}.ycjxjiasi seems nopat|»;, 
i^y^ thoughts en^aqe thy thomghtsi.sis my arms 
iiii4 around thy arms* In thine ahcnce only 
thinking tortures ; for since I have known theCf 
I abhor all t^ is solitary* 
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After tHts coBTersationi Lycidas iru coo^ 
fttantlf absent from Amaryllis* ' He had ever 
some prompt excuse* A goat was missing ; she 
counted the herd, and the number was just* He 
fell down the rocky and was lamed ; she examined 
his foot, and it was unmarked by a bruise* Re 
was in pursuit of a nightingale, but he never 
brought one home* He had listened hours near 
a bed of reeds, that his ear might discover a* 
new music; but he still could only play on one 
kind of reed* The autumn was clbsingy and 
his excuses of absence became e^ery day more 
unsatisfactory. 

Amaryllis sat deserted,' and he^ whole nadk 
dreamed of Lyddas* Her melanchirfy diffnsted 
itself over every surrounding object* How na- 
ture has suddenly changed! exclaSmed th^ soli^ 
tary virgin* She murmured with Hie nitirmiirs 
of <the rivulet; die sighed with* the' evening 
zephyr ; she flew to the portnut, and on the 
face of the shadowy Lycidas^ foiled tiding tears* 
* Th ir evening return^ of Lyeidas* came ulnnarked 
by fondness ; pensivci weai^, and silent ; a cold 
<s»lnesi, a rapid meal, wnd a deep slumber* It 
wfes ndW' that first she perceived, how, in the 
pi^scnce of unsocial man, one may find a- terri- 
ble solitude. 

jJoMETiMKS she thought of tracking his con- 
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cealed retreat ; yet it was long ere she could 
persuade herself to abandon, for one day, the 
flock and the herd. Once she followed him; 
in agony she pressed his rapid footsteps on the 
morning dews ;. she came to a high rock from 
whence Lycidas precipitated himself with ease 
to another, and disappeared ! she returned- to 
the valley to think and to mourn. 

At length the habitual reverie of melancholy 
thought and. desponding curiosity presented a 
monstrous iinagination to her disordered senses; 
the. terrific chimera that breeds in^the delirium 
of love. She struck her lovely forehead ; the 
pulses of her temples rose, burning, to her touch; 
her soul sickened, her firame shivered. She 
felt the pang of jealousy 1- 

She thinks Lycidas may have discovered 
another Amaryllis: he flies to kiss other cheeks I 
there are, doubtless, beings like o^rselves on 
this earth : other vallies, other rocks, and other 
shepherdesses! ah I if every valley should have 
its Amaryllis, then is Lycidas for ever lost to 
me ; for all will adore Lycidas, though Lycidas 
may adore none* Ah, ingrate! capricious as 
thy goats I were there as many Lycidascs, thou 
wouldst be to me the only Lycidas ; &r I jfeel I 
have but one heart, and one heart can love but 
once« 
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EvBSY evening* Lycidas foand his Ainar)dlii 
in tears. He said, Why dost thou weep f 

Ltcidas, canst thou ask why I weep? when 
ihou shakest the flower, dost thou inquire why 
the trembling dews are scattered ? 

Lov£Li£R than the flowers at thy seat in the 
grove) has thy Lycidas ever rudely touched thy 
softness ? 

LvcinAs, those flowers thy hands reared^ are 
faded. Onccy in gazing on thc^m, methought 
they had a voice ; I heard, or seemed to heary 
thou wert then* kissing another Amaryflts. I 
turned, in horror, from those flowers. How ono 
can chefish and abhor the same object ! 
' AK0Tfl£R Amaryllh! exclaimed Lycidas, i% 
ther« another on this earth? I have seen the 
same plants, and the same animals^ reproduce 
themselves; but never haVe' I seeA «i infimt 
Amaryllis. I consider thee as a solitary beiEiuty 
in nature ; there is but one suii, one moon, and 
one Amaryllis ! 

ENAJtfoititfG embraces gave to the virgin's 
soul a iiew^isrtsatton of felicity; ihait which, in 
one day, restores the lost happiness of years« (e) 
Drops 6f tears rolled bn the fine carnation of her 
cheekM. .Still thou weepesti cried Lycidas, kiss- 
ing them one by one.t-Lycidas, these are Mi 
Ukc the tears I wept.«*. Are there, then, two kinds 



£^^eflw-f...Wh|itknoWyI,>«t;:this, oh, Inycidasl 
that I could wish for ever to feel the strange de- 
light of these* ^W^jcttear^ 

When Lycidas awoke the succeeding morn- 
ing, he quilted nqt Amaryllis as of late. An 
unanxious sleep restored the serenity of pleasure; 
Ms soul xnoted in tht calm of the passions ; his 
eye and his hand alike caressed ; and his. voice 
had tlt^nyebdj of rapture* foi:. he Anticipated a 
new enjoyment. 

He sppkes««*Fcelept thou not the hoary morn- 
ing with itsr' frosty i»reath f soow will it come 
with a mtked^h^ad !^f«a4 with ungenial snow : 
the old year creeps oq wkh the imperfect day* 
Is not the 'old year like our old fathers? thou 
must quit thy grove. .' 

Alas l/jf thou forsakes! me this winter, the 
cave win be my sepulchre* ThOu must bury 
me in it, as we buried the father of mjT father. 

AicARTtLi^! thou Shalt no more Kve in a 
cav^ ; thou shalt reside in a grove ; hut it is a 
groyt without Uaves* It was for this I quitted 
thee incessantly. I toiled, till my limbs could 
: scarcely conduct me home ; I thought, till even 
in thy presence my thoughts felt weary.. 

A SMILE played on the pensive features of 
Amaryllis} an indistinct idea rushed across her 
T a 
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iiiihd..«.Saf > what noyel miracle has Lycidas in* 
vented? 

Come with me ! cried the youth, rising with 
rapture. 

I CAKNOT, said Amaryllis, if once followed 
thee till I reached the gpreat rock, from whence 
thou flewest like the eagle that buiMs its me 
there. . . ^ 

^ For thee a smoother passage is fermed: thmi 
shalt walk over the waters^ ' 

What siyesl thou ! tan the foot repeat its 
steps oil alight but the bo&A earth I 

Lycidas returned to his seat, and sasd:««*I 
must inform thee of another discc^cry. One dajr 
returning to the gftme without leaves^ I found the 
rock had disparted. I sought to enter by the 
lower part; the broad* stream opposed. I swam 
across ; but thou canst not swim I 

Alas I exclaimed Amaryllis. 

1 SAT dejected oh the banks. As my eye 
reached the grove without leaves^ I sighed. A 
long*tailed bird now flew across the stream* I^ 
floated in air by the undulations of its tail» T9^ 
then I had never observed the manner of its flight: 
but we.find every thing, when we are deeply in- 
terested in its discovery ; and nature.... 

PaocaKD, proceed ! cried the impatient Ajbb»' 
ryllisi thou art too fond of reflections* 
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I THEN perceived a large fish. I observed tfie 
sharp fins cutting the ivave; its head steadily 
firm ; its tail moving gently from side to side* 
Suddenly I cried out, I will make a fish! I took 
planks ; I hollowed the trunk of a tree to bear 
tis ^thin» as if we were the entrails of the Jish. 
I constjucted the head^ (/) and the tail^ (^) and 
I made two /ffx.* (A) but then' I found I could 
no^ ftrcct the'inotion against the winds ; yet the 
bird steered against the winds. Iplslced two pieces 
of my vest erect in the fish of wood j and theso 
were the mn'gs. (t) And now, Amaryllis, we can 
sWim lake a fish, snd fiy like a bird. The riveir 
^wanders but for thee ; and thou ilhalt walk oh 
ihd surface of the waters I (j) 



END OF PART THE riRBT. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



Ltcidas now conducted Amaryllis to the 'banks 
of the river* She raised her hands in wonder at 
the view of ihe wooden fish. TremWn^ly she 
entered* Lycidas unfurled the sidl; he pushed 
off the little bark; and now they glide on the 
stream 1 

Be it thine, dear partner of my inventions ! 
said the first navigator, to conduct tht tail of ike 
jfjA«.,.How proudly it elevates its htadl I will 
give motion to the Jins^ la mute astonishment 
Amaryllis turned the helm* She looked aroundy 
and then exclaimed)*..Lycidas ! lo, the moun- 
tains and the valleys move I the earth itself won- 
dering at thy happy audacity, rises to pursue uS) 
fugitives, from our native soil ! 

Thou ever yieldest to thy fancy, Amaryllis! 
The earth moves not, but we mov»«— Ah, I^yci- 
das! if, in returning to our cherished home, I 
find all departed from us! where shall I look for 
our sheep and our goats, if the mountains can 
leap into the river? art thou certain the earth 
moves not ? surely what mimics motion so well, 
has motion t 
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Like thee I thought, Amaryllis, when I first 
quitted the shore: like thee, astonished, I beheld 
the mountains tremble, and the valleys glide! 
my heart coiled within me. Impatiently I gained 
the shore ; I grasped it in eager joy ; I kissed it>. 
I wept over it: Cherished earth ! I cried, on 
which my Amaryllis treads, never shall my feet 
again wander* But soon I found it bad never 
movedi 

Abcabyllis now, watching the motion of the 
oars, was again rapt in wonder. The light wa- 
ter-drops, Hdling from die raised oars, excited 
her first attention. She desired to examine 
them.*«.I thought, she said, thy fns had wkitc 
Jeathtrsi they g1lttek*ed like the loose plumage 
of the dove', scattered by the winds....How thou 
fanciest all thou viewest ! they are but the shining 
dTop4 6f Waier, felling in the suBbeamy and gUts 
tering as they &lh [k) 

Ann now she wondered at the oars in the 
water. Leaning on one side, the little bark 
oyerset, and the two first navigators fell into 
the stream. Lycidas with one arm: embraces 
'the fiunting Amaryllis, and with the other, steers 
along the waves; he sustains her drooping^ 
head ; and toiling in the river, exhausted, gains 
Che opposite bank* The touch of the solid 
earth restores him; he stretches the recovering 
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beauty on the yeWet turf; he awakens life by 
the warmth of his kisses ; and when her relumed 
eyes open, the first object they rested on were 
the eyes of Lycidas. His tender embraces quell 
hpr fugitive terrors* The boat floated slowly 
towards them* 

SaSf Amaryllis! the wooden Jish follows us: it 
was thy error in trusting all thy weight on one 
side : did I not tell thee we were as the entraUt 
of the ^$h? I viewed thy deep attention; thou 
didsl look so. beautiful wkh the fulness and soft* 
ness of thine ejesi that in gazing on thee I fi)r- 
got the danger* 

Lycidasi well might I gaze ; I viewed another 
wonder in the stream. The two^m which thou 
didst lift in the air were straight, but moving in 
the water, they were bent and doubled* 

Tuou errest, Amaryllis; behold theml**.He 
plunged them into the stream; and the oar^ 
straight in the air, was bent in the water 1 he 
drew the;m out and examined them ; then looked 
on the oars, and then on Amaryllis* Her eye 
was full of fearful wonder.««/rhese are things, 
said Lycidas recovering from his alarm, which 
the gods only understand ! 

Amaryllis, by the tender solicitude of Lyci- 
das, had received no other ill than the alarm of 
th^ i^udden plunge into the stream* He wrung 
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tiie ivEter irem her fine tresses, he kissed the 
drops hanging t)n her lids, and shook the 'wet 
from their dress. The sun darted along an 
azure heaven ; they gave no thought to the 
past, but proceeded, pursuing each -other in 
sport. 

• TflXT reached a deep and luxuriant valley; 
embosomed among the circling hills, it seemed, 
even in Arcadia, as if nature had sought to con- 
ceal the spot she fondly embellished* In the 
centre, another miracle arrested the rapid steps 
of Amaryllis; she fek the same sensation the 
polished european even now feels at the view of 
a pyramid* It was indeed but a rude edifice. 
Thk first house ! the origin of architecture I 

Thbt entered* Amaryllis walked around, as- 
cended, and reascended* She spoke only with 
the intefjections of surprise an^ admiration* 
Lycidas explained the sc^ne* 

What thou viewest, Amaryllis, is forthy win- 
ter residence* The cavern confined the fancy 
of thine eye ; I -therefore raised this abode on the 
bosom of the earth itself, that thus thou mayest 
question nsiture from hour to liour, and face to 
face* Thy conversation in the grove inspired 
the invention* This abode is -but a grove despoiled 
of its foliage. Behold the straight trunks of the 
palm-trees ! (/) view the vaulted arch the grove 
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formed with, its la termingled boliglis, {m) I hwf6 
hewed the resting placti thy foot foood on the 
trunks of treeS) and the apertures aroundy which 
solaced thine eye« (n) Thou didst obseihre the 
grove had but one proper entrance^ behold iti thou 
canst find no admittance but between these .open 
piles* (0) And all this I call a grmfc mithottt 
leaves, {p) 

This is but the first rude pHe my hands hav6 
reared, like the Jirst shade thou didat trace of «/ 
features: when thou didst discover the ^^/Mn^, 
thou wert sensible of the imperfection. I foretel 
new improvemcints ; sublisnc ideas inflame my 
soul ; and this imitation of nature shall sdli be 
inriched by ornamsnis^ whidi shall enskar. this 
rude edifice, and make it, the iiouse .of 'the 
heart ! < 

That day \hey delightfully wandereii fn this 
first house. Returning to the 'boat, AmarylHs 
promised to give no other motioii to ikn Jisk of 
woodf than the quiet adtion of the /^^ Or rudder. 
While she grasped it in her slender hand, bhe 
kept her eyes on the full-orbed moon, and some« 
times stole a trembling glance 6'n Lycidas. 
Smiling, he said, Amaryllis, than m^y^st move 
thine eyes ; and if thou smilest on me, the oars 
will play more freely....May I move^ my eyesf 
Lycldas? ah! how sweetly is thy face silvered 
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^yer by the mMn ! how its beams break along 
the glittering wares ! when the surfiuse-of thia 
waters is but lightly touched) the moon looks m 
if it were swimming through the . river ; when 
unruffled, its silvery body seems to sleep along 
its liquid bed* How musically soft the sound of 
thy cadenced oars drop|Hng in the stream! how 
wondrous and how sweet is all ! oh, Lycidas I 
till now I never found a pmth in the stream s surely 
the silence on the waters is more awful than the 
silence on the earth 1 

R£TURWE0 to their valley, they found they 
had been missed. The bleating sheep, from all 
parts. Uttered their small voices of complaint. It 
was the first day their tender pasturess had de« 
scrted* To want her affection, was to them to 
suffer a revolution in nature* Some had straggled 
to the borders of the valley, and trenfbled in the 
foreign path ; some lie panting, and extenuate; 
while some sat alone, desolated, knowing not 
where to go, since now there was no one to fol<- 
low* Not thus with the goats: they fiercely but- 
ted at each other ; now ran in circles, now wildly 
wandered up their native rocks; every where 
the spirit of revolt prevailed, exulting in a dan- 
gerous liberty* 

That night, and the succeeding day, Lycidas 
consumed in the chase of his rebels ; and Amaryi- 
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lis, in a tfaodsand tender offioest to her tofl4ietfted 
fiunilf. This was the first trouble their happf 
ocoupadons had known^ and they reflected* 

Iw seeking for mw a^sts, dear Lydd«s» we 
fte^lcot those of daily use* 

Ak! replied the inTenthre* goatherd with the 
ardency of genius, I wish I bad not the care of 
goats I soft indolence, thoa nurse of thought! 
thou shouldat be my choice: stretched in some 
waving shade, or by some genkl blaze, I would 
meditate on nature ; I would arrange the thousand 
jiictures she has painted on my brain, tHl from 
them I stole jl thousand hints to form a thousand 
jcrtsj 

Mt dear Lycidas, mucfal fear that thy lAiaAtf^ 
<will to thee prove a source of great trouble : the 
fever of ouriosity scorches thy heart, and thy 
cheeks lose their vermil fiilness. I rememberi 
when I pressed my finger on thy cheek, how it 
sunk in the firm flesh. No more thou dosC 
taste our simple happiness ; no nkoire ^ou sportest 
pn the fern hei^h. Often thou steakst to soU« 
tudci and often my kiss Awakens thee from a 
day-dream. 

Thkt were now desirous of residing in the 
HOUSE. Amaryllis, in quitting the cavern, la- 
mented that she left behind her favorite objects, 
'the portrait of Lycidas, and some beautifiil planU 
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which grew at the entrance of the groTe«...Care 
not for my shadow, cried Lycidas to the sorrow* 
JDg maid> thou canst trace another on the waU 
of the house ; thou knowest mj shadow'idways 
accompanies me..«.Trtte ! hot here thou smiles! 
so Inchantingly ; every feature so felicitously 
plays in thy inteodering phynognomy* Surely 
wh«i I drew thee thus, asleep, thou wertdream« 
mg one of the daeams of genius ; the invcntioii 
of anew art^eems pain)^ on thy fiM:e. 

In vain Lycidas assueed her his features would 
aemain the same in aU places : to cotivince her, 
he laid himself down beside the wall, but essayed 
in rain to express the same physiognomy* Ama« 
ryllis still muourned to leare the shadow of her 
lover* 

T«is portrait of Lycidas, by having been in^ 
cessaatly traced by the sharp hook of the pas* 
^ionate shepherdess, had gradually become an 
iUiQ relievo i it stood prominent on the wall* At 
that moment Lycidas Was employed in forming 
clay to fill vi» cavities in th^ boat: half vexed 
that Amaryllis consumed the hour in idle re? 
grets, he violently struck the ductile earth, in 
sportive anger, agauist the protuberant imagen 
Behold another miracle ! The argillaceous mat- 
ter received the full impression, and faithfully 
preserved the physiQgn9mj^ and the attitudem 
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Thou hast it now ! ezelained Lyddasf ' now 
'will my shadow wander with thee whererer thoa 
vovest! andthis waathe firatefibrt of sculptors ! 

BsHOLBanethwart! cried Amar^lis* Now 
I kt\ but one regvatM»to abandon the cherished 
plants that live where the grove opens. * 

BsAUTiPUL inspirer o( my inventions I in vain 
my talent t^U to roach thy fimcy. Thoumeritest 
that I should bid the flowers start uita birth be- 
neath thy foot, coloring thy steps. But man 
cannot cnatey he can <mly imiiai^* 

Th b first house was the source of their win- 
ter's happiness. It formed the incessant object 
of Lycidas*s meditation ; it absorbed his facul- 
ties; it was the passion of his imagination. 
Every day some new want prompted the inven- 
tion of some new holy and at length he discovered 
marble. Gradual embellishments beean»e visi- 
ble; and the new ornaments, which had been 
insensibly formed^ one day struck, with their 
united graces, the thoughtful eye of Amnryllis. 
It had ceased to be the same house, it might 
liave been caHed a palacx. 
• LvctnAs, said Amarylfis, I have marked thy 
constant occupations, and I would not disturb 
Ihy happy labors by my complaints. The in- 
vention of new arts costs me the loss of many 
kisses^ but my soul, nourishing a spark of thf 



divine flame, knows how to suffer thy aksenec 
even when thou art freseni* What a scene of 
inchanttnent has arisen? pillars of wood are 
chani^ to cohimns of marble; the foot that 
sunk-^io tfae^damptur^ now glides on the smooth 
pavement : here, elegant beauty rises in a ^n^ 
der form ; there, massy grandeur reposes^ kiok* 
ing hs hmaovahUily ; a certain di^oskion ar* 
ranging all, repeating oq one aide what charmt 
cm the other, ycl, blending all the parts into 
fiUi an umfi>rm itaiietyl bat how shaH I name 
that secret something diffixsed through the whole s 
the soul animating thisedifiee like the light) 
which, itself imperceivable, makes all things per^ 
eeived? when oi^r language yields not the ful« 
Bess of expression, we call one thing by another i 
and tlus something diftised throughout this edtr 
fice, is like wtuski a silent music ; it ^s ha^mo'^ 
nious to the eye. My sensations obscure them- 
selves in language : tell me, what is this thou 
htot raised with the mysterious magic of thy 
hand? 

It 18 a nea^ art / replied Lycidasi The fornnr 
thou viewest around I found in natures I disco- 
vered them in our own forms ; and this aet is a 
memorial of HUMAN ArrtcTion* 

Explain thyself 1 said Amaryllis, with fond- 
ness and curiosity. 



088»n that cblamii oppoute* 
^ It is delicacy and Hghtncsa t 
It ill thyself 1 

Ltcioas smiledf idiile the wondering AttuayU 
lis leant over him, contemplating the column 
with the tremor of delight. 
- Yis, it is thyself 1 raised to thy memoiy, I 
gave it the delicacy of tkefemimine charMUr. (f) 
It has all thy gracility ; it is a model of a woomus 
with her ornaments. The vslutes at its hcadf 
twining in spiral linesy represent thy lodks cmrUmg 
beneath thine ear: the deep indented JluHngs 
that run down the trunk* imitate they^U^ of thy 
JUwing dress : the heuey which winds like twisted 
cords, resembles thy sandals. (r).*.But the co- 
lumns opposite are richer than mine. What 
means that beautiful omamintyi which looks like 
a rich Joiingt brancbmg from the top* (j) 
• It is designed for what it seems* One day, 
near the cave, thou: didkt leave a pamtr on a 
young acanthus s the panier was covered by a ft&i 
*nd the rich foliage of the plant grew around it? 
^^ we admired how thy basket, covered by a 
Sus '' ^ '^ ^'"^' >>ecome a part of the acsn. 
-P- "l!r*^'^' forming a new and beautiful objeot. 
:Exam,neu;iti,5„,^ 



TflKitCt replied the first architecty pornting 
to a pillar of the Doric order) which is formed 

• with the proportions and strength of the body of 
' a man; a naked simplicity rather than, a finished 

elegance, {t) mark that phtin umaiorncd column ; 

'It was the Jirst I nused ; (») it has a rude and 
primitive simplicity, for one never knows how 
to ornament a first. productioii; The origin of 
Ae first colnma was the trunk of a tree; my 
great difficulty « at first, was to know how high 

' I should make it; the height of the tree was too 
great, sa I proportioned it to* my own height* 
Those long arcades were imagined from a raw of 
trees: and this dome above: us, but imitates the 
vault of heaven. 

Divine artist! thou hast not explained tha€ 
aecret something, that silent music, which so 
-touches and so> satisfies the soul ! 

' • What thou fancifully callest a silent music^ is 
tiie effect of a symmetrical proportion* In ARt, 

• no inharmonioius object is agreeable ; all must 
he balanced* The height must be proportioned 
to the breadth; the relative parts of a work are 
•measured by the whole, and the whole must <be 
consonant to the parts*- Suchy Amaryllis, are 
the concords ewtur in marble / 

• This I learnt from natore, for it is.tfxhibited 
in the human Jorm\ there we trace an affinity-be- 
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tweeti th^ fiH>t» the hMAf, th€.fiii|[OV) Mul all its 
iMrtSi: in trtry perfect work each indiTiduai 
member should enable us to judge of the ma^* 
nitttde of the work itaelC It is thf tapering armSf 
winding like tendrik round my neck; thf two 
soul dissolving eye^} and the iteguli^r graces of 
|hy welNproportioned fomi) that inehant^ Frost 
nature and from thee, I learnt the gcadual charm 
ef unity in proportion, and unifora^y in varietfi 

Such was the origin of the oniera of argbz* 
tscturkI 

It was now spring; the ear^h. was mantled 
liy a verdure, that T«sted her rather with beauty 
than with warmth. The echo, seldom awakened 
in the cold season, returned to delights the ear of 
Amaryllis. 

Lycidas had united to the modulation of in* 
strumental, the charm of vocal rausic« fiut hl» 
therto they were spontaneous and casual expres* 
Sions of passion^ without measure or design; 
andy like the origin of human language, little 
more than natural ejaculations of the heart. Of 
late they had taken a new form, something they 
had of ART, and they became, poet ky. He per- 
eeived that Amaryllis felt an ecstasy of pleasurcy 
when, in the snowy season, reclined by the social 
Maze, he brought to her recollection the scenery 
of summer*. The ideas of the sun; the shades. 
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«iid the waters, delig:hted Her in the winter; it 
was the cheHshed picture of nature in her ab« 
sence; and she felt the same pleasure in the 
^Yivid de^criptiont as when she contemplated the 
portrait of Lycidas on their separation. She 
xalled these descriptions painting in thwgkU 
Lycidas gradually discovered that his chant waa 
susceptible of orJ^r, and that it communicated a 
pleasurable sensation when it solicited the ear by 
certain pauses and cadences \ this produced metrt^ 
•r BLANK TiRSE* They were exquisitely grati- 
fied when they found the art of describing one ob- 
ject by anotiier, as Amaryllis termed it ; and this 
opened an eternal source of metaphors and images* 
Yet to this rude, though not unpleasing poetry, 
was still wanting a peculiar charm ; that artifice 
which at once combines the pleasing returns of 
VNiFORMYTT with thedirersifications of VARIETY* 
' Tb I s appeared when Amaryllis one day, listen* 
ing'to the echo, inqurred of Lycidas,.«»What is 
this m3rsterious flight that my voice takes? what 
h echo ?*«*}t is, said Lycidas, the mirror of the voice! 
;«.Then ii is not. she continued, the voice itself? 
The liquid glass that reflects our forms is not a 
part of our forms !...Be not over-curious, Amaryl* 
lis; for thee it is sufficient to sport with the 
mimic sound. I cannot invent an echo 2 the godi 
preserve their own secrets* 
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Thb play fill eeho ever delights mei md Ama- 
ryllis ; but wh«ta I call on thee^ and thou hearest 
me noti theni ia cruel mockery, whe6 I say Ly« 
€i4a9f Lycidasi it only replies, doi^ das I Thoa 
aeest the echo is irrational^ for it never anawem 
l^ut by ifu last syUaUe. 

Ys gods! exclaimed the-eothuaiasttc Lycidas^ 
Ibou lovest the repeating^ accent of the echo, i 
Mil invent an ech$ / I will close my verses wiA % 
severberadag sound. Every line was now answer** 
td by an echoing line* Such was the origin of 

ABYMS I {v) 

If was in the luxuriance of summer that Ama- 
fpUis perceived her abode had still some wants. 
This spot, selected by Lycidas for its amenity ; 
and the forest trees, was not stored with rural 
luxuries. Lycidas passed many hours in return- 
Hig to their ancient cavern for its neighboring 
fruits. £v«ry day he toifed bei^eath a panie^ 
$lled with the arcadian food ;. but whenever bo 
neglected to bring a copious lap of the freshest 
flowers, Amaryllis tenderly chided him : and oft 
With a sigh complained to LycidaSf that their 
trees were without fruit, and their soil without 
flowers. 

Sue bad lamented so frequently that he never 
brought sufficient roses and hyacinths, that one 
day, having found a rose«tree whose jroots ha4 
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been loosened in tbt seili lie eesify ettntcted 1t^ 
and threw it at the feet of Amorirllia. She ex« 
claimed :.««Beauteoiis fa:niHy of flowers, yc wilt 
all perish ait oifcel fokr.yottr violated and tender 
society, severed from ycMir natal spots, pine in a 
foreign air ; while ye yield your soothing odoMy 
no maternal earth will supply you with new 
'sources of existence ; every breath of air ye fill 
lirith sweetness, and in every breath ye are dyingt 
prodigal of your cherished existence, a tender re- 
gret disturbs us in the moment of pleasure* Ly« 
cidas, I will bury them in the «od that covers the 
lamb we buried last week* 

Sbb made a cavity in the earth, in which she 
deposited the rose-tree. The ttansplamttd'ToncM 
•truck their roots in the soil ; the bush-flourished 
to their wondering eye, and graced their hahita* 
tion with its solitary beauty. -Another discovery I 
xnore roses and more hyacinths ! eVety pl6«sing 
plant they met in their walks became domiciliated; 
Chey passed hours in herbalising; lind in 'the sue* 
ceeding summer the forest air was sweetened 
^ith new odors, and a flowkr*ca»dsn embel* 
•lished their solitude* (tv) 

But to have thus accidently discovered the 
eirts ofpUHting and transplanting^ was not suffi» 
eient for the propagation^ of their trees* Their 
hwti€Mkur€ was still imperfect* They perceivedi 



wieh equal ditappoiiitmait aaB surprise* that tki 
noes most luxuriaDt in leaves, were -barreiii 
while etbersy of thinner &liage, were prodigal of 
fruiU Amaryllis woadered, and Lycidas reflect-^ 
cd. He observed that the vine, yielding the most 
abundant fruit, was one which a favorite goat was 
allowed to browze* He observed ; he meditated ; 
he stole the bint. He lopped the branches of 
the vines. And it was the goat who .irst shewed 
to man the art of pruning. 

Thk procuring of wild honey from the cavi- 
ties of old trees and the clefts of rocks, was of- 
ten an uncerUun pursuit and an insufficient re- 
source. Another inquietude, another want, ^oi* 
other invention 1 

. Thky watched a little populace df foraging 
bees busy on their ambrosial repast, spoiling the 
farino of flowers or pressing the tops of the sta- 
mina) and thus anticipacting the cautious 'econo- 
my of nature. T4ie amusing sound I when they 
plunge their little velvet heads in the calix of a 
flower, and pierce through the resisting petals 
while the. sudden silence expresses the ardent 
pillage. Did they track the vagrants to their 
waxen tower ? there, a new idea of society gave 
a sublime emotion to our two solitaries. They 
traced order in a multitude ; they, viewed a city 
and its inhabitants; and, with a delicious joy» 
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Amai^ylfis discovered the queen-bee. SBe ex* 
claimed) in contcmpladng their S3rmmetrical9 
solid, and convenient cells ; those finely planned 
edifices for thousands of the UvingvLycidas^thou 
must acknowledge the archiuBurt of the little 
bees is more wonderful than thine.«..It is more 
perfect, replied Lycidas; for these fabrics are just 
adapted to their inmates, while in our palace there 
are a hundred things to add and to amend* 

Thvt instructed themselves in the bumati 
passions, of which they were strangers to many, 
in meditating on this society. Innumerable offices 
rf.affection penetrated their hearts with the sen- 
sibility of humanity^ 

Ltcidas having observed that the bees were 
ever settling on aromatic plants, on the thyme, 
t3ic rosemary, the sage, and rested long on the 
flowers of the lime, he planted, on the southern 
steep of his valley, numerous beds of balmy 
flowers, and odoriferous herbs.«..Want, saiid Ly- 
cidas, and not caprice, urges their restless flight ; 
they are not volatile, but diligent. I can afford 
the wanderers a resting spot ; perhaps they may 
make it a home; and we will interchange our 
mutual industry. 

What he imagined, succeeded. The explorers 
of sweets soon discovered the new world; the 
aromatic land inspired a thousand adventurers, 

X 
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)»ho, cdnstant to pleasure, knew no other native 
spot, than where pleasure was found* The queen 
followed the colony; thejr then built their cells, 
and peopled, with dark clusters, the pendent 
boughs. The voice of the bee was. musical be- 
Death the solitary heaven of our lovers. Such 
was the origin of an apiary, or bee CAarEW ! («) 
Thry had now much advanced in the art of 
painting; but as thcy^only employed their pen- 
cils from a spirit of gaiety,, and a passioivfor de« 
coration, the sublime inventions of the art. were 
not yet conceived ; the ideal was unknown, .but 
the exactest imitation was practised. They 
knew well to copy the purple, bloom of the fruit 
as it hung onthe tree, and the brilliant tint of the 
flower, as it caught the sunbeam on its native 
stalk. They had mutually attempted to paint 
their own portraits; hut the progress of such an 
elaborate piece had ever been interrupted by the 
tedious labor of the unskilled artist and the rest- 
lessness of the lively model. With more success 
they copied animals and insects. But love had 
inspired Lycidas to adorn the corner of the apart- 
ment occupied by Amaryllis. There he conti- 
nually sketched the thousand capricious images 
dancing in his brain. The curious wall was gra- 
dually covered with fantastic forms, and exhi- 
bited a constant spectacle of fancy. Now the 
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1k>wer of Amaryllis was there elegantly festoonedi 
and the tendrils of vines were happily flourished 
by a stT<^^ of the pencil; now, as his humor 
prompted, the fibres of the leaves were transpa- 
rently labored, while, on a delicate stem, hung 
the finished petal of an unfinished flower: some- 
times he copied a silken white fillet, with which 
Amaryllis circled her head-dress, binding it with 
scarlet flowers, glowing in the midstof their green 
leaves; sometimes h« laboriously finished chf- 
merical figures, which partly resembled humani 
forms, but frequently terminated in that of some 
animal,' or wore some ridiculous disproportion, 
provoking laughter ; and sometimes the face of 
the volatile Amaryllis ending with the plumage . 
of a bird, or the mottled wings of a butterfly, K 
was now a torrent foaming on rocks, and now a 
rivulet shaded with elms, whose silvery line was 
poured through the transparent umbrage. Every 
object they admired in their walks, on his return 
was sketched or finished on the wall. Twas now 
a tree, a prospect, or the clouds 1 but the loves 
and the graces often guided his deliriums of ima- 
gination, and the wall recorded the short annals 
of their lives, and pictured the epochas of his 
various inventions. There, were seen the first 
oversetting of the fish of wood ; there himself 
breathhig his first flTutej and Amaryllis sketching 
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hia first shade. The fantastic scenerf , airy or 
solemni sketched or elaboratci inspired mirthj 
fancy ) and love« Such was the origin of the play- 
ful AaAsssQUKs, or caoTBsQUBrAiMTiNGf.(y) 
Around their house was an ornamented see- 
nery ; but as they sometimes bewildered them- 
selves in the neighboring valleysi or were desi- 
rous of indicating some particular spot, they in- 
yented local namesi which were derived from 
some circumstance* One place was distinguish- 
ed by ihi kiss : and another, where Amaryllis, in 
eluding Lycidas, as he chaced the laughing fugi- 
tive, tumbled down the hill, was called thefalh, 
a fine walk near the lake, through hedges of the 
^rbutus, was known by the name of the strawkrry 
walk J and a valley, luxuriant in flowers, by the 
title of the summer seat. There was a favorite 
spot called the ruins of May* One morning in 
that month, Amaryllis lay there asleep ; Lycidas 
passed, and observed the indolent maid* He has- 
tened to the hedges, which were then in full 
flower, and despoiled them; and having gather- 
ed a panier £uU of May blossoms, he quietly 
covered the sleeping beauty with their fragrant 
snows* She awoke in a cloud of steaming odors» 
while her pleasure-twinkling eye wondered at the 
flowery vest that covered her. Chiding her play- 
ful lover for this waste of the young yeftr^ tho 
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fact was recorded in the name given to the placet 
thence called * tkt ruins of May.' A similar ori-- 
gin 19 that of most local names. 

What* now remained to perfect the felicity of 
our two solitaries ? their earth was tinted with 
brilliant flowers ; their trees bowed their branches 
with ^delicious fruit; their air was musical, with 
the volant bee ; they glided on the river with a 
happy audacity ; the melodies of the nightingale 
were in their flutes; the consolation of absence 
was found in the pictured form, and the gaiety 
of a playful pencil embodied their fantastic ima- 
ginations ; the charm of an artificial echo re- 
sounded in their verses, while they traced in their 
palace the columns which memorised their* af- 
fections* The inchanting miracles of art long" 
fascinated their eye, vibrating in their hearts the 
tranquil emotions of beauty ; while the innocent 
voluptuousness which nature threw aroimd them, 
solicited their enjoyment* Often they now turned' 
from the productions of nature and of art, to gaze 
on each other: an interior sensation, an unknown^ 
desire, a querulous anxiety, existed in their hearts^ 
and every day their felicity was diminished. 

One day, as they sat beside an expansive. 

lake, they beheld two swans sailing on the 

stream ; images of majesty, of grace, and of 

peace ! Our lovers reclined, admiring each fornx 

X a 
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of ekganccy and the luminotts whiteness of their 
plumage^ and all the varietf and freedom of their 
animated attitudes. The mak was atten^ve to 
attract the admiration of the female ; anxious to 
discover the concealed graces of his beantyi yet 
anxious with pride. He arranges his splendid 
plumage ; he throws the trailing water from his 
beak along his shining back and over his fresh- 
ened wings with the fond solicitude of that being 
who knows the pleasure of being loved* All his 
figure respires voluptuousness. He approaches 
her; he flaps his pinions, and the feathery snofw 
sparkles. With a preluding caress, they wind 
their sinuous necks around each other; their 
wings yield a confused sound, and some white 
feathers fall on the disturbed lake. A continued 
embrace unites them. They pursue each inter- 
change of delight ; they feel all the shades of 
sensibility, and faint in the ebriety of the senses. 
At length the male is no more majestic; he is 
only tender, and lies indolently along the, trem- 
bling waters. Again the female returns to her 
lover; again inflames him; i^ain incites his 
last ardors; and only quits him, reluctantly, but 
to plunge into the stream, anB to extinguish the 
fires that still glow in her agitated form. (2) 

AVben the xovERs had gazed on the aflec- 
tionate swaxsj they turned to each other, and. 
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sighed* Lycidas snatched some feathers of the 
swans as they floated by them> and kissed them* 
••••How they know^ he cries» to love, and to 
render their love the source of their felicity t 
O9 Amaryllis ! why is not the sense of our exist* 
ence the sense of our happiness! Shall we 
become old without having known enjoyment ? * 
Cbildrkn of nature! the universal parent 
prepares for ye the maturity of happiness! she 
gives ye the soft pains ye now suffer, to render 
the fine pleasures she will bestow on ye^ more 
exquisite and pure. It is only in a corrupt soci- 
ety curiosity anticipates passion ; the energy of 
passion irritates your senses, but ye do not irri- 
tate your senses to obtain the energy of passion* 
Souls of chastity ! when ye meet ye know 
yourselves worthy or bach other ; your first 
XMBRACE is the prelude of eternal confi- 
dence, and your voluptuousness is in propor- 
tion to your virtue ! 



END OF d'ISEAELI's ROMANCES* 



notes: 

ON 

THE LOVERS* 



NOTE («) pi«e 19. ' 

Such it imHaHvt mmic^ which,- ayt Roikau, expRiMt taptnioni^ 
painu all pictures^ repittents «U olvecti^ and subjecti aU nature iicnelf 
to iu skilful Imitationt; and thus conveyi to ihi heart of man those lea- 
tiinena proper to touch and to agitate. - 

MOTE (6) page 14.' 
It h a pleasing idea of Apulelos, in hli Capid and Psyche, that the Um^ 
was first invented by a iover^ that he might, for a longer time, e^joy by 
migki the object of hit desire. 

NOTE (c) page 15. 
It is lingular that the origin of paiMting hucTer been attributed (o the 
often repeated story of the oorinthiaa maid sketdring the ahadow'of her 
sleeping lover. But this is only the origin cSduign, and, in fact, is but a 
iiikoMtM, I have never been able to tnce the origin of eoi»mg to anf 
recorded tradition. 

NOTE (di page 16. 
After this was written, the notion was verified by two (acts I tUsooveiedt 
the one, in die life of Carlo Maratti, who^ when a child, for wantof c»40n^ 
made use of the>Wc«j ^ herbs andfiaweru The other, in the history of 
the Canary Islands, where the author writes, that ' some of the m^rcana 
were goodartificen; they built houses and ^m/«</ them elegandy with the 
co/ori which tliey extracted fxom certain kerbs andjhnoert upon flie island.* 
The majorcans were then In the infimcy of sodety. 
NOTE (r) page. 22. 

ch\in sol giorno 
Puo rixtorar molt 'anni ■» Petrareikav 

NOTE (/) page 25; 

The prow. 

NOTE ig) page 25. 

A..stern with a moveable lielm. 
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MOTE (A) i«te Si 
31ie oan> 

NOT! (/} page 85. 

TbeaUt. 

NOTE (/) page 95. 
MttBf....Iii (bit teTention of a uUing vessel, 1 hive blended Ihe Tiriom 
tndittans { thb wm indeed one of my purposes ; yet, however the secount 
be bithftl to ttuth, it it eerUinly not the more valuable to the imagination { 
the ofaiieottare lets grateful than if they were Formed by tome happy fiction. 
Alker tUi trifle was composed, a friend pointed out to me a fine poem of 
OessncrH, that ^iht first mavigatt. That delicate writer there represents a 
lover meditating on the banlcs'of a river, desirous of crossing it to obtain a 
light of hit mistress. He views, floating on the stream, a vast trunk of an 
old tree, hollowed by age j a timid rabbit escaped from the hunter, wmpt 
in some green branches, lies in it} the winds blow it to the ^ore, near the 
young lover. This accident fint teaches him to trust himself in a hollow 
wood. No fiction an be more elegant. He says. An animal first taught 
me to swim in the trunk of a tree s from animals 1 will learn the means to 
perfiect this new Invention. I will make wooden fieet, wide as those of the 
swan* and fix them at the side of the hollow trunk i these fcwm the oars. 
The poet has called in the god of love, and a nereid, and the sovereign of 
the winds: I have not, however, found it neceoary to ask the aid of a 
divinity. Hw mythology of poetry is perhaps too liberaUy employed by 
flMt amiable poet, who, while he really consulted nature, often turned 
away from natnie to art; as may be obterted in his own designs; where 
the landscape, taken from the localities of his native countiy, is inchant* 
higly picturesque with every charm of genius, while in the same landscape 
bit osutnst JSgtirttt copied firom gems, statueiy and other antique remain% 
teve an incongnious efiiect. 

NOTE (I) page 97. 
Among skilfiil rowen» the art of flinging the water from their oan H 
long and light traiU U terme<^ ftatUrini th$ war $ from the appearance k 
bean witH IWllnf ft atfaen. 

KOn <0 PN« «. 
The piDva. 

, NOTE («} page ^ 
33ie Mof, or aeitta|, 

)KITE («) page 5». 
The staixt and windowi. 

NOTE (o) page 90. 
^bt doof* 
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NOTE(^)ptse3R 

AlKniie....Itre(niif«iiio teitimoiiiet to prove ftat Ibe i&nt niod^i oT 
tttUteetitre were natural ot^ectk Tieei, rocks, and other Hiingi, wfcicfc 
■ffoMed anlmab a reftige, formed our first attempts of imitatim, Mr. 
Wee, to hb emy on the picturesque, with great probabilitf , says, tfiat 
'J?ac*« of crumbling, friable stone, broken into detached pointed fonni, 
with openings and intricacies of every kind, may be compared to similBr 
openings and intricacies mgoikie buildingf, of which, indeed, tkeyfinba' 
biy gave ih4 fint id$a* VeL it p. 248. 

It has been <)bserved, that * Gothic architecture is taken from a walk of 
trees who« branching heads are curiously imitated by die roof ;» and w« 
tliaU also And that the gredan orders form a more intentting imiiathn, a 
we proceed in this romanoe.' 

It is eurious to observe, if I may to express myself, that nahire it sHii 
40 natutal /» m, that even in this most luxurious age, with all Its pomp 
and all its refinements, we still have had recourse to nature in our most 
splendid edifices. A remarkable instance is that of a theatre at Paris, con- 
structed to represent a htrufer of trtes, and the interlacing of the hranehes 
form the ceiling. Miv Jackson has R0tieed4his building: it was imitated 
by Astley in his summer theatre. Mr. De Saint. Pierre observes, that die 
coiumn is less pleasing than the palm-tree ; after wliicb itwas>imiuted. 

NOTE (7) page 36. 

I refer thfc curious reader to Vltruvlus for a great number of such tradi- 
tions. I have omitted several of a -pleasing- nature asnot entering into myi 
plan« When the ionians raised a temple to Diana, they sought for a novel 
grace to adorn the columns { and as the doric had been formed on the 
model of a man, they gave the ionic the delicacy of a female's -bodf, bf 
making it more slcjider, and by the imitations noticed in the rcmumce. 
The ionic is a medium between the massive i^nd the delicate orders, be- 
tween simplicity and richness. It is property used in churches and reli- 
gious houses, and in courts ofjustice, and other places of tranquilli^ and 
devolion....See Newton's splendid edition of Vitruvius. 
NOTE (r) page 36. 

That eloquent enthusiast, the picturesque Saint Pierre, writes :...< If we 
attentively observe, we ^aa3\ see tliat /A« /oraij which most delight us in 
art ; as those of antique vases, and the proportions of the 'height and 
breadth in monuments, have been all drawn from the human form. It it 
known that the iomc coiumnt with its capital and its ftutingSt was imitated 
from the hiad-dress and the robe of the grecian femaUs,^^,! refer the 
reader to the plate prefixed to this volume, which I designed as iUustntlTs 
of aU these tradidoot. 

NOTE (/) page, 36. 

Such is the well known origin of the writUhiaa Older: the < 
Hielcjantir deKdiwd by Yitmvius* . 
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ware (0 pa«e ^' 

tiom and the beaaty of a robust man. Itssoiidity is emplOTCd by the mo- 
derns in laise and strong bufldtnssi ■» die gates of dties, die exterior of 
cboidMS, and wberever dclicaqr of ornament would be onsuiiable. 

NOTE (») page 37. 
Tlie ttucath the mort niaaive and the plainest, as it was die first of tbe 
orden. VttiuviuscalhitthenM*/c«raifr,- and it oug^t only to be em- • 
ployed in country bouses, or market-places, and the lower offices of 
palaces. Thomson did not forget diese tradiliomal origins of the orders in 
arckitecHtre s the poet evidently alludes to dicm in die following happy 
lines of a poem, so insensibly calumniated by die thoughUc^, or 4lie taste- 
less critifflW of 'Johnson : 

■ First, unadorned. 
And nobly plain, the manly doric rose ; 
The umic then, widi decent matron grace, 
• Her airy pillar heaved ; Inxnriant, last, 
.The ficfa corinfiian spread her wanton wreath. 

Liberty, part ii. v. SSI. 

NOTE (t;) page 40. 
An Italian poet ingeniously conceived this idea:... 

Tu sai pur, die IMmagin delta voce, 
Che risponde da i sassi, ov'ecko albeiga^ 
Fu iaventrioe delle. prime rime, 

Vapi del MaueUai. 

, NOTE (to) page 41. 
Transplantation^ so natural an idea ih an age of culture, appears not t* 
occur to the minds of those .who have made litUQ progress in the agricul- 
tural art. The following anecdofc seems to confirm this observation :.,. 
Niebuhr tells us, in^bis travels through Arabia, that * Mr. Forskal often 
Tuited the Kiaja, mA persuaded him tojbrma garden for plants near his 
house, and to bring, from die interior parts of the country, the shrub which 
produces the balm of Mecca. The arabs looked upon this as a very koppy 
thought i and die more so, because tiicbalm is not to be obtained pure at 
Jidda.* Vol. L p. 229- 

NOTE C*) page 44. 
M. Saint Pierre has given a hint how an aviary might have been formed. 
It is in his df lightful Paul and Virginia, where Paul brings to the spot most 
pleasing to Virginia, from the neighboring forests, the nests of all kinds of 
birds. The fathers and mothers of these birds followed Ibcir little onetr 
and established dwmseWes in this new colony. 
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11w<tyvrtflfai»»ia«ftdt ri h ir of Jtfl»dbi< where liB|MK*fait«j 
boon with kb fiivocite ndstrea Formariam, gave Ike faiat of Mm mk»- 
dir«/. Hecetend thevaUwithaMa^beroflittlegcaii, fcmboiiBgMd 
fHiking on sUlkii ieadhte, tvigi, and flourUhes, aU antted bf stRa« 
getticulationt : there is alio an aliegorical pictiue rtnhk^Mrtir of the vio- 
lence of the passionS) and to flie pa»om Rapkad became a vactiiD. The 
buct of hu injsirett ift repealed aevenl times aoMMiC tbeie food aad^iMiftpe 
recreations of the painter of ideal be«mr. la Wewtpa^iylendiri editia« 
of VitruTitts the curioni reader will find te aantineals of the aaeicat 
architect on (rotesQue palatiDti^See p. MS. Ittaa^ be oiefiil to intaM 
some readers, that graUtguesue oraaacnts of mere ceprice, vaakitted 
with figures of animals, foliage, iowers, and cbimericai ol^lectk TiMf 
have been censured ummaturai: it isyjiowevers easf to co i w cin e Imm 
bappity thej can be arranged bf a fine taste and a rich Csncjr. There are 
some beautiful ones among the engravhigs of the Berculancum. 

NOTE (a) paffe 48. 
Buffoa's subUme description of the renM/ jonocying throegh the desert, 
hasbeendifitiagiMbedbjrtheealoghmiofOlbboa. His description of the 
nraif may deserve an equal, though a different appiaose. U alxrands 
with the ridiand voluptuous poetry of a philosopliic ii^agination; ahrajs 
exact, yet always beautiful. 
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